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Getting Off the Right Start 


Every cotton textile product gets its “start in life” in the open- 
ing and picking room. If it is not a GOOD start, imperfect 
yarn is the inevitable result no matter how good the carding 


‘and spinning or how much care is employed in subsequent 


OUR APRONS. 
LAST LONGER AND 
DO THE JOB BETTER 


MACH 


~ Phone 3-9831 


processes. 


That's why it is so important that your pickers do their job with __ 


consistent thoroughness, but this is impossible with inferior 
Aprons. Make sure that YOUR pickers are equipped with the 
best Aprons money can buy . . . give your product the RIGHT 
START with WHITEHEAD Aprons. 


CHARLOTTE, fl. C. 
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FOR STANDARD PICKERS 
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“STAR ‘LEATHER BELTING 
3 
al 
4 
Yes!— Charlotte 3-star belting is doing an outstanding job in scores | 
of mills having power transmission demands similar to yours. Day bs 
ia 
after day it maintains high volume production and keeps down belt 
cost. When you specify 3-star you get (1) unusually high tensile 
strength, (2) positive pulley grip, (3) minimum stretch. These charac- | 
teristics are built-in. They result from the selection of highest quality j 
leathers, tanned and processed under Charlotte control from hide | 
to the famous finished belt. Let 3-star do a job in your plant—it is ae | 
specifically made to meet textile mill requirements. pF 
| 
Picture shows 3-Star Leather Belting in the Weave Room | 
of a Prominent American Mill ] 
| 
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a Each business has its own peculiar problems. 


That is why Commercial factoring is so flexible 


—a modern method of financing—suited to 


your particular needs. Immediate working cap- 


«? ital is made available through your accounts 
; receivable. Cash is forwarded to you as ship- 
ments are made. Yet you sell on your regular 
| terms. Credit losses and collection expense are 


assumed by us. 


Let us tell you how Commercial factoring in- 


| | creases turnover and profits. 


5 COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
<9 Ge Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


} EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
me T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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BARBER-COLMAN 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 


...THIS MACHINE IMPROVES 
THE QUALITY OF EVERY 
FOLLOWING STEP IN es 


HERE Barber-Colman man will appreciate machinery which not 

Automatic Spoolers are only increases production and lowers costs, 
in use, a better package is delivered to the but also gives him very little trouble, requires 
warper, a better beam to the slashers, better few repairs and very few service calls, and 
loom beams to the weave shed, and better delivers a uniform package steadily with a . 
cloth to the finishers. The quality, accuracy, minimum of down time. Any mill man can 
durability, and uniform production of Bar- start toward achieving these beneficial results 


ber-Colman Automatic Spoolers are the basis _ by investigating the possibility of installing 

for these valuable improvements: less warper Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers and 

stops, more uniform slashing, fewer loom Super-Speed Warpers in his mill. Ask your + | 

stops, and less seconds. Any experienced mill Barber-Colman Representative for data. y 

AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES + 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY & 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A, GREENVILLE, 5. C., U.S. A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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LOGOS. 


December 1942 to February 1946 


The Oscar Goes Again 


Utica & Mohawk Cotten Mills, Seneca, S. C. 


| 


Once More We have the Pleasure of Congratulating 


Mr. Gary and Mr. O’Shields for 
Such an Outstanding Job of Loomfixing 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale, Massachusetts 
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You can locate any man in the plant instantly! 


UPPOSE you want to summon a foreman — or the and “‘live,”’ recorded, or radio programs, it has no equal. ee 
plant superintendent — or the equipment engineer : 
—or the company doctor — from “somewhere around Bear in mind that sis RCA Sound System can be 
the plant.” What do you do? tailored to your needs without extra expense, no matter $ 
ee what the needs of your plant may be. | 
It’s simple! 
| For complete information—A new booklet, “RCA ee. 
[hat is, it really is simple if your plant is equipped 
7 Sound Systems,” will be sent to you, without obligation. 
with an RCA Sound System. Otherwise, you may have to 
Write to your RCA distributor, whose address appears A 
phone, send a messenger, or wait. And if it’s a matter | 
that can't wait. it’s too bad elow. inquiries from states other than those listed shoul ; | 
be directed to: Dept. 68-6, Radio Corporation of America, Bos 
But that isn't all you can do. Broadcasting music with 930 Citizens and Southern Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. ek 
RCA Sound Equipment in your own shops and work- | 
rooms lessens worker fatigue-—- boosts employee morale. RCA SOUND SYSTEMS 
And for broadcasting announcements, emergency alarms, 
~ Se 
68-6136-4 23 
SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION THE YANCEY COMPANY, INC. \ 
1201 West Morehead St., Charlotte, North Car. 340 W. Peachtree Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. ; 
distributor for North and South Carolina distributor for Georgia, Alabama, & Tennessee 2g 1 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WIND 


the Heavy Differential Pressure 
Attachment is recommended. This 
attachment applies heavy pressure 
at the beginning of winding, then 
quickly releases pressure as the 
package increases in size, producing 
a firm, symmetrical package. 


Fig. 1 


The device consists of several 
special parts which replace the 
standard Differential Tension and 
Differential Pressure parts. The 
main part is the Differential Pres- 
sure Weight 50-1361 (A in Fig. 1) 
which has a shank for mounting on 
the Differential Pressure Lever Stud 
(B). Attached to the Weight is a 
U-shaped Auxiliary Differential 
Pressure Weight Holder 50-1354 (C) 
on the outer arm of which is 
assembled an adjustable Auxiliary 
Differential Pressure Weight (D). 

The proper Weights are deter- 
mined by trial. If the package 
diameter is 5” or over, it will be 
necessary to change to heavier 
Weights. 

The four-place Differential Pres- 
sure Adjuster 50-476 (E) is used on 


the Counterweight. The Differential 


Pressure Connecting Rod 50-399 (F) 
which is connected to it controls 
the movement of the Differential 


OF A 


SERIES ON 


is connected with the movable 
Tension by the Standard Differential 
Tension Connecting Rod (H). 

An Auxiliary Tension Closer 
Spring 50-3025 (I) is added to the 
regular Tension Closer because the 
speed of the heavy material, as the 
package approaches full diameter, 
has a tendency to throw open the 
heavy tensions. 


TRAVERSING BUNCH BUILDER 
(No. 90 Winding Machine) 


The Traversing Bunch Builder is 
used when it is desirable to flatten 
and spread out the bunch, particu- 
larly with coarse counts of yarn, in 
order to accommodate a greater- 
than-ordinary yardage of yarn in 
the bunch or to prevent excessive 
piling and tangling. 

The attachment consists of the 
standard Bunch Builder fitted with 
a hinged Guide (A in Fig. 2) and a 
Striker Plate (B) that is mounted 
on the Traverse Bar. 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 
HEAVY DIFFERENTIAL PRESSURE Pressure Weight (A) and the Differ. ©The ratcheting of the Bunch 
‘» ATTACHMENT ential Tension Lever (G). The latter Builder is accomplished in the usual 
(No. 50 Winding Machine) is mounted on the end of the Con- manner by the Ratchet Feed Pawl 
as For winding heavy ply yarns that necting Rod that projects through Arm ‘Stop (C). The Striker Plate 
| require firm and compact packages, the Differential Pressure Weight and carries the Bunch Builder Thread 


Guide back and forth so that the 
yarn is traversed instead of piled. 
The Bunch Builder Thread Guide 
is adjustable for two different set- 
tings. With the first setting, generally 


used for fine and medium counts,. 


the Guide lays a bunch *<%” wide; 
with the second setting, for coarser 
counts (Fig. 3), the bunch is °*4 
wide. 


Fig. 3. 


When the Traversing Bunch 
Builder Attachment is applied to 
older machines fitted with Short Cop 
Formers, they should be replaced 
with long Cop Formers. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 
23.5.15 


UNIVER 


“PROVIDENCE 
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“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


BOSTON 
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WITH POSITIVE CIRCULATION 


“Positive circulation” is a Bahnson principle of directional air flow 
to afford maximum worker comfort in industrial plants with high 
heat load areas. A more comfortable effective temperature is ob- 
tained with the Bahnson Humiduct System through evaporative or 
refrigerative cooling, air change ventilation, uniform distribution, 


and positive air movement. 


The Bahnson Humiduct System conditions the air of modern indus- 
trial plants in any desired form with automatic controls to give flex- 
ibility and economy to your plans for expansion or modernization. 


| i 
AIR CONDITIONING @S= ENGINEERS 
RA 
THE BAHNSON CO WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
886 Drewry St., Atlanta, Ga. 93 Worth St.. New York City 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. }. 5653 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. : 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd.. Hamilton. Ontario A-3 Virginian Apts., Greenville, S. C. 
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SPINDLE HOLE 

The spuidie note of the 
Dayton Reversible 

oun 
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Box Pick 
by extremely hard co 
ing material. 


ear 
osition 


auires 1 
Tt requir’ ped 
t wear egg-sha 


AROUND 

picKER STICK 

This section around 

picker stick hole is 2 ©° 

siderably softer 
tion. Being soft, it 
the impact of the pick 


thereby reduces 


area 15 


point loosening 
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e A reversible drop box picker can be no better than any 
one of its functional parts. Only in the Dayton Picker 
do you find all three parts made to the specifications 
above. It’s easy to see why we are anxious for you to 


give Dayton Drop Box Pickers a trial on your looms. 


Why not write for full information right now? 


‘THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAIN SALES OFFICES: GREENVILLE, S. C. 
FACTORY: WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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This 
Combination 

of Patents 
Brings You New 


Economy in 


Mill men everywhere are well aware of the superiority of Cutler 

Spinning Tape as an aid to economical and dependable spinning 

and twisting. Now comes really GOOD news in the form of Cutler 

Fiber Bonded Tape—a brand new product resulting from a union 

of Fiber Bonded yarn or roving under the Riverside and Dan River 

patents and patent applications AND tape weaving under the Cutler 

Tape Patents. 
This new tape has long life, excellent strength, good spindle grip, 4 

less than 0.4% stretch in warp, saves fifteen to thirty cents a spindle : 

annually over standard tapes AND the initial cost is at least ten per 

cent less than that of standard mill tapes. Production is getting 

under way and we invite your inquiries. 

S. Pat. Offices” 


Spinning and 


Twisting 


Cutler Tape Patents and River- 
side and Dan River Patents and 
Patent Applications. 


CUTLER TEXTILES is now prepared to offer to the trade the following products 
(two already well known to the mill men of the United States and Canada) and 
several new products produced under the patents mentioned above: | 


| Exclusive Southern Agents 
for Cutler Fiber Bonded Products 
W. D. DODENHOFF & CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 
* 
Exclusive Southern Agents 
for Cutler Sak Tape 
W. BYRD MILLER 
Greenville, S. C, 
Exclusive Northern and Export 
Agent for all Cutler Products: 
CUTLER TEXTILES 
Boston, Mass. 


FIBER BONDED Tape - SAK 
Tape - EYERWEAR Temple Rolls - GRIPWEAR Temple 
Rolls - FIBER BONDED Bands, Ropes, Belts and Yarns 


CUTLER TEXTILES 


(ROGER W. CUTLER, President) pe 
Boston, Massachusetts Greenville, South Carolina 
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DIVISION OF 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6 N.Y. 


> The Glove of 
Though few can custom-blend textiles and leathers a | @ 2 
into one creation, every woman visions 
j her next ensemble as the perfect symphony of color. Ain ; 
And shops weary miles to give her d ream real ity. reat ¢ | 
National Aniline, sole American producer of every | : 
class of aniline dye and color, has an intimate | ' 
knowledge of the inter-related color problems of 4 
> the textile, leath ‘cs and the accessori 
the textiie, leather, cosmetics and the accessories 
lie as. | Lis unduplicatec experience is yours 
through nearb y National Technical Service. 
‘ j COLOe Is 
a 
Nat Aniline 
N alianta HATIAN PORTLAND Ont <p> ( y Meonte-Sa 
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* The first mention of cotton being used in 


what is now the United States is recorded in 
the writings of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca. 


As he explored the southern coastal area, he 


found cotton and cotton fabrics used exten- 
sively in trade and barter among the Indians 


of that region. 


dp - In 1528, while exploring the area that is now Louisiana and Texas, 
| de Vaca found the Indians gathering and weaving wild cotton. 


ATLANTA 
SPARTANBURG 


Today — textile men prefer Staley Starches 
because they are sure of consistent, depend- 
able performance from each and every ship- 
ment. Staley’s complete line of unmodified 
and modified Textile Starches makes it pos- 
sible to select the proper starch for any siz~ 
ing formula. Staley Starches are under strict 
laboratory control during every step of the 
processing — from the native corn to the fin- 
ished product. With over a quarter of a cen- 


tury of experience in serving the nation s 


textile mills, Staley’s are qualified to help 
you with your sizing problems. They can 


recommend the correct starch for all your 


sizing requirements. 


Number Nine im o series published os o Tribute to the Development of Weaving through the centuries 


TALEY 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Copyright 1946, A. E. Staley Mig. Co.. Decotur, Ill. 


DALLAS NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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ATTENTION 
INDUSTRIALISTS! 


the ye Space Shortage 7 


~ We have available 50,000 square feet by early fall — 


Clients rental commitments can secure CPA ap- 
proval for use of on-hand materials for completion 
by early fall of four new 12,500 sq. ft. industrial 


buildings on the double- tracked main i of the - 


Southern Railroad at 


GASTONTA, N. C. 


In The Piedmont Carolinas— 


Gastonia is served also by the Piedmont & Northern 
and Carolina & Northwestern Railroads and is 
located on U. S. Highways 74, 29 & 321. For full 
information write Mrs. Sarah M. White, Executive 
Secretary, Gastonia Industrial Diversification Com- 
_ mission, 321 Commercial Building, Gastonia, N. C. 


YOUR INQUIRIES HANDLED PROMPTLY 


SATISFACTION GIVEN—NOT PROMISED 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, 
Salt— 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectants, Deodorants 


DDT POWDER and SOLUTIONS 


Insecticides, Soaps and Waxes 
ALL KINDS CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 
Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.0.Box 647 NEWTON, N.C. Phone 154 


TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 


MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning 


RAYON OILS 
TINTINOLS 
LYNOL 


SS BASE OIL 
MINEROL 
MEON 


BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Offices and Works 


Established 1874 


ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. : 


Southern Warehouse 
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Me 


WILLOUGHBY, VT. 


in the Northern hardwood stands 
' LOGGING AND ROUGH STOCK 
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JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


centering the Southern hardwood: forests 


CARD ROOM BOBBINS, SKEWERS 


> 
4 
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SHUTTLES, BOBBINS, SPOOLS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


aw! in the heart of the textile South 
AUTOMATIC LOOM AND WARP BOBBINS 


ll F 


What we mean by 
all-round production facilities 


The U S sales engineer who calls on you is backed 
up by not ome, but four production centers strategi- 
cally located to serve any mill anywhere in the “textile 
territory”, North or South. 

That means ample plant capacity to handle any 
size orders, to give them the attention of qualified 
specialists. It also means complete production within 


the U S organization — complete control of every step 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: 


Albert R. Breen, 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
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BOBBIN & SHUTILE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
CANADIAN AGENT: 


. J. Westaway 
Montreal, Que. 


— Hamilton, Ont. 


of the manufacturing process from forest to your 
frames, from logging to your looms. 
Tell a U S representative your requirements, and 


he’ll match this unequalled manufacturing capacity 


to your needs — ordinary or extraordinary — for equip- - 


ment that will lower costs and improve quality, 
whether you need Bobbins, Shuttles, Cones, Rolls, 
Spools, or Skewers. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ALABAMA AGENT: 
Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Bi-mingham 


in the New England textile area 


ESTABLISHED 1657 
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LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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SILK PIECE GOODS 
SPUN RAYONS 
FINISHED PIECE GOODS 
TOWELING 


Cross section below illustrates location of 
nozzles, air circulation, travel of goods 
through the machine, and clearly shows the 
positive action of the looping device. 
Machine may be equipped with auto- 
matic folding device or rolling up attach- 
ment, depending upon individual requirements. 


To meet the demand for maintaining high ee 
in the drying of piece goods—and at the same 
time obtain large scale production, many mill men 
have found the Proctor Loop Dryer to be in a 
class alone. When this dryer is employed for the 
drying of finished piece goods, such as the spun 
rayons, it is possible to accurately control the 
amount of air being directed down into each loop 
of goods, by means of adjustable baffles. An 
exterior adjustment makes it possible to exercise 
this control so that the operator may determine 
the exact amount of air circulation taking place 
inside the machine. Such control of air circulation 
assures perfectly smooth loops and prevents swirl- 
ing and creasing, which may cause marks in the 
finished goods. Obviously, in the handling of cer- 
tain classes of goods, such as toweling, the 
adjustable baffles are not a necessary refinement. 
Then, too, the girts, by which the goods are carried 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ INC - 


16 


centers between girts and makes 


| 


DRYER 


through the dryer, revolve intermittently so that no ‘a 
part of the material being dried is in contact % 
with any part of the machine for any appreciable : | 
time. This prevents the finished piece goods being : Si 
marred by stick marks. In order to achieve high : Si 
capacities in a minimum floor space, this machine 


is often designed with special tilting girts 
(illustrated at right). The operation of 4 
these tilting girts permits reducing 


possible increased loading of 
the machine. The girts are tripped 
to an open position at the 
time of looping, thereby per- 
mitting free loading. If you 
are engaged in the drying of 
piece goods, it would be to your 
distinct advantage to learn the 
details of this machine. Write today. 


PHILADELPHIA 20 + PA. 
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YARN 


 . oratories, the exclusive extru- 
_ sion process shown above produces 
seamless cork cots. These seamless 
» cots are uniform in density from in- 
_ side to outside, from end to end . 
and from cot to cot! C 
_ they compress evenly, maintain a 
true drafting surface, spin stronger, 
more uniform yarn. 

This seamless construction, plus 
| their consistently high friction, ac- 
4 counts for the year-in, year-out 

superior performance of these cork 
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STRONGER, 
MORE UNIFORM 


. . . because this cork cot is extruded 


OUTSIDE TUBE 


YPRESSURE 


APPLIED HERE 
BAKING JONE 


PRESSURE 
RELEASED HERE 


RECTION OF. 


= 


CENTER ROD 


DAN 


CROSS SECTION DRAWING OF 
ARMSTRONG'S EXTRUSION PROCESS 


eots. Their extra “grip” 
better drafting, reduced end break- 
age, less slippage. Waste is carried 
well back onto the clearer boards, 
so that no eyebrowing occurs. And 
because these cots are extraordi- 


-narily resilient, they “come back” 


quickly after passing top roll laps 
or hard ends. 

In addition, Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots are low in first cost. They have 
a long initial service life. And they 
can be rebuffed, made like new, 
three or four times. . . for a total of 


gives you 


four to five full length service lives. 
Each rebuffing costs as little as one- 
half cent per roll. 

These advantages explain why 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots are now 
serving more spindles than any 
other roll covering. Test them on 
your own frames now. Ask your 
Armstrong representative for sam- 
ples, prices, and complete informa- 
tion. Or write today to Armstrong 
Cork Company, Textile Products 
Dept., 8206 Arch Street, fA} 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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R RUNNING WORK | 

BETTE CORK COTS 
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Every Department Benefits when Carding is Uniform 


Reclothe your Cards with 


TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 
TUFFER PRODUCTS | 


Card Clothing for Woolen, Expertly applied and properly operated Tufferized Card 


Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 3 | 
and Silk Cards * Napper Clothing will produce the fine even web free from ‘‘nibs”’ so 


Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flats Recovered and extra 
sets loaned at all Plants. | | 
ang cg oe If you suspect that uneven carding is hampering your spinning 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
room and weave room have a Howard representative in- 
e Midgley Patented, and 

Howard's Special Hand ‘spect your card clothing. He will detect and report the 
Stripping Cards e Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 


necessary for efficient spinning and weaving. 


cause and make suitable recommendations. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Sovthern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pa., Blanco, Tex. Canadian Agents: Colwoo! Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2 
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NEW SERVICES FOR 
SOUTHERN INDUSTRY 
GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Sales and Technical Service Office 


and 


Complete Warehouse Facilities 
in BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


General Chemical Company has opened its new Sales and Technical Service Office and 
fully-stocked Regional Warehouse at 2313 Morris Avenue, Birmingham, Ala., thus in- 
creasing once again its services for Southern Industry. 


Industrial, Scientific, and Agricultural Chemicals 


As one of America’s great producers of chemicals for 
Industry, Science, and Agriculture for almost half a 
century, General Chemical places an unusually wide 
range of products at the command of Birmingham's 
chemical consumers. These include such basic indus- 


trial chemicals as Acids, Alums, Ammonia, Sodium 
Compounds, Fluorine Derivatives, and other products, 


as well as the Company's extensive line of Baker & | 


Adamson Reagents and Fine Chemicals, and its famous 
Orchard Brand Insecticides and Fungicides. 


Skilled, Technical Personnel To Serve You 


This new General Chemical Technical Service Office is 
staffed by skilled personnel with special training and 
long experience in handling the chemical problems of 
the Steel, Textile, Paper, and other key industries in 
Birmingham and surrounding areas. Acquaint us with 


your specific month-to- 


BOR AMERICAS 


month chemical require- 
ments so that we can plan 
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with you in maintaining our local stocks and in schedul- 
ing product shipments from the Company's nation-wide 
chain of plants to supply your demands continuously. 

Take advantage of these new General Chemical 


Company facilities .. . and you will find the many rea- 


sons why leading industrial buyers from coast to coast 
think of General Chemical Company — F rst, in Basic 
Chemicals for American Industry. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
2313 MORRIS AVENUE 


BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 
PHONE: 4-3731 


Other Southern Sales, Technical Service, and Production Facilities: 


ATLANTA * BATON ROUGE * CHARLOTTE * FRONTROYAL, VA. * HOUSTON 
MONROE, LA. * PULASKI, VA. * 


Executive Offices: 40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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BORDERLINE VISION’ 


May Be Slowing Your Workers 


% Just a shade too dark slows 


Just right means faster, 
down your workers. 


better work. 


You Can Speed Up Production 
With Wheeler Skilled Lighting! 


Lighting that’s just a shade too dark or too glaring is hard to spot at a 
plance. But. 

Borderline Vision in many a plant means little, individual production | 
slowdowns. Little slowdowns because a careful worker has to look twice 
to do the job right — because a careless worker may look once and do it 


All-Steel Open-End Fluorescent Unit 


: Available for two or three 40-watt, or two 
wrong. Little slowdowns that add up to an expensive lag in your production. _100-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 


That’s why better, faster work is almost automatic when you put in 
Wheeler Skilled Lighting. For 64 years Wheeler has specialized in light OF CONGUE, OF 


engineering. Wheeler units are designed to control light — to get maximum 


illumination from standard lamps. Their high reflection factor puts light RLM Solid Neck Incandescent Reflector 
to work where it belongs: on the job. And sheir rugg red, porcelain effici- 
coated construction means longer service and easier maintenance. 

That’s why it will profit you to write today for catalogs giving full details ae sie 


designed, ruggedly built. 
on the complete line of Wheeler Fluorescent and Incandescent Reflectors. 75 to 1500 


Wheeler Reflector Co., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Representa- watts. 
tives in New York and principal cities. ss 
Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 
SKILLED LIGHTING )= 
MADE BY SPECIALISTS IN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 & “® 
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Not a bearing overheated 
Service-life doubled .. . 


Races undamaged... 
Better periormance... 
Maintenance costs cut .. 


— were the statements made recently by a lubricating engineer. 
“Yet,” he went on, “the anti-friction bearings in our plant 


operate continuously under severe heat and moisture condi- 
tions — tremendous loads,” 


LUBRICANTS 
» more information call, write, or wire your nearest Tide Water 


Boston Charlotte, N. 
Pittsburgh « Philadelphia 
Associated Office. 


"TIDE WATER 

ASSOCIATED 
COMPANY 

TO FIT THE JOB”? 


17 BATTERY PLACE - 


This is one of the many uses of Tycol E. P. Lubricants. For 


NEW YORK ¥ 
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DAN RIVER PROCESS 


PROCESS OF TREATING 
TEXTILE MATERIALS 


United States Patent No. 2,334,199 
Issued to Harley Y. Jennings, Nov. 16, 1943) 


(Also Known as Resin-Pigment Dyeing Process) 


This is an improvement on the Bartell Patent, No. 2,097,012, 
both processes being controlled by Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, Virginia. 


THE INVENTION AND ITS OBJECT 


For the information of the textile industry, and particularly for 
the information of those units of the industry engaged in the color- 
ing and dyeing of textile materials, we quote, in part, from the pat- 
ent papers, as follows: 

“This invention relates to processes of treating textile materials 
and particularly to the art of coloring textile fibers and obyects made 
from such fibers. 

“The invention contemplates the fixing or setting of a dyestuff on 
a fabric or textile material by means of a water-insoluble resinous 
substance which substance is dissolved in a suitable solvent. The 
dyestuff used may likewise be soluble in the solvent for the resin or 
it may comprise an insoluble pigment, but in any event it should be 
water-insoluble. 

“In order to insure a maximum degree of penetration and to use 
a minimum amount of solvent, the invention contemplates the for- 
mation of an oil-in-water emulsion in which a solvent containing 
dissolved resin and coloring matter constitutes the inside or disperse 
phase. In order to form an emulsion of this type, the solvent used 
should be insoluble in water. 

“A sufficient quantity of water is used to make the emulsion rel- 
atively thin, so that the fabric or other material to be dyed may be 
passed through a padding bath comprising the oil-in-water emul- 
sion. In passing through the bath the fabric, because it is more 
readily wet by the organic solvent than by the water, is penetrated 
by the solvent droplets containing the dissolved resinous substance 
and coloring matter and is then dried, leaving a film of coloring 
matter and resinous substance around the individual fibers which 
comprise the textile material. The resinous substance serves not 
only to bind the coloring matter to the fibers in a smooth substan- 
tially continuous film, but also serves as a finish for the treated ma- 
terial, so that I accomplish the usual dyeing and finishing steps in 
a single operation with a resultant saving in time and labor. 

“By a judicious selection of resins the finish so applied may be 
permanent as regards washing and dry cleaning with the usual sol- 
vents, and may also impart added wear to the fabric, by offering an 
additional surface against abrasive wear. 

“As both the resinous substances and the coloring matter are water- 
insoluble, the treated material may be subjected to repeated wash- 
ings without affecting the ‘hand’ or appearance of the material. The 
coloring matter, bound to the material by or as a part of the dry 
hlm of resinous substances, is fast and permanent.” 

Claims Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are quoted by way of example, of the six 


claims of this patent, as follows: 


“A solid-colored textile material comprising a fabric having 
discrete fibers, and means substantially covering the discrete 


fibers to color the same, said means comprising a thin substantially 
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continuous film of resinous substance containing coloring matter, the 
material being, to the naked eye, of a uniform color and appearance, 


substantially identical with the product of claim 4. 


“The art of treating textile materials having discrete fibers 

* which comprises dissolving a water-insoluble resinous substance 
and an oil-soluble dye in a volatile organic solvent, incorporating in 
such solution water to produce a relatively fine oil-in-water type 
emulsion in which the tiny droplets of organic solvent containing 
dissolved resinous substances and dye comprise the disperse phase, 
the consistency of the solution being such that the liquid will enter 
the capillary spaces of the textile material, subjecting the material 
to said emulsion whereby the droplets of organic solvent containing 
dissolved resinous substance and dye are absorbed by the textile 
material due to the high affinity of the organic solvent for the tex- 
tile material, and then evaporating the organic solvent to leave the 
resinous substance and dye as a thin film on the discrete fibers of 


the textile material. 


v7 “The art of treating porous textile materials having discrete 

fibers comprising as a step, applying to discrete fibers of the 
structural yarns of the fabrics an aqueous dispersion of water-insol- 
uble resin, water-insoluble coloring matter and water-insoluble 
organic solvent for the resin, the consistency of the dispersion being 
so thin as to leave said interstices open, the organic solvent being of 
a nature as to carry the dispersed resins and coloring matter into the 


capillary spaces of the material, and drying the material to leave a 


thin coating of resin and coloring matter around the discrete fibers 


without materially affecting the porosity of the material.” 


STATUS OF THE INVENTION 
DURING THE WAR PERIOD 


Under the contract entered into by Riverside & Dan River Cotton 


Mills, Inc., with the United States Government during the period 


of the late war, the patent herein referred to was specifically desig- 
nated by its number (2,334,199) as being among those to which 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., granted “releases and 
royalty-free licenses to the Government to practice the inventions 
secured by their patents and applications for patents.” 

Hence, during the period of the war, the assignee of this patent, 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., gave no public notice of 
its exclusive nights to this process. 

By its terms this contract with the Government terminated “on 
the date six months after the cessation of hostilities in all wars in 
which the United States is now engaged.” Accordingly, this contract 
with the Government expired as of March 2, 1946. 


LICENSING AGREEMENTS 
Upon expiration of this contract, Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Inc., proceeded forthwith to make available to the industry 
Licensing Agreements under the terms of which Licensees will be 
enabled to enjoy all the benefits of this invention equally with River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc. 


Information as to these licensing agreements 
may be obtained from 


RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER 
COTTON MILLS, INC. 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 
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DISTINCT 
ADVANTAGES in 


V-BELTS 


1, Wide margin of strength 2: Minimum inelastic stretch 3, Uniform flexibility 


4. Maximum resistance to struc- 5. Smooth running 6. Maximum traction 
tural breakdown 


High resistance to side wear 8: Correct lateral reinforcement 


The outstanding difference in Condor V-Belt construction is the Whipcord 
Strength Member illustrated in the above cross section. This backbone of 
draw-power is composed of strong strands of cotton cord made to Man- 
hattan’s own specifications, impregnated and encased in strong, tenacious, 
slow aging Flexlastics . . . Other factors being equal, the: useful life of a 
V-Belt is limited by excessive stretch. The function of the Condor Whipcord 
Strength. Member section is to take the load and prevent undue stretch. 


V-Belt Bulletin +6868B (mailed on request) gives more details of the 
long-wearing construction and includes helpful tables. 


Available also in Paranite G.O.P. (Gas Oil-Proof) and Non-Spark com- 
pounds of Flexlastics. 


The term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive MANHATTAN trade mark. Only MANHATTAN may make 
FLEXLASTICS. MANHATTAN Belts will be made in the red color when again possible. 
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RAYBESTOS 


ESTOS -WAN HATTAN, inc 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF LARGE COTTON 

MILL EXPECTS 10% INCREASE IM 

WEAVE - ROOM EFFICIENCY FROM KEW 
HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


We have just contracted for a 
mmidifying system for the weave 
roan, This system will guarantee 
us a relative humidity of 60% with 
& 10% variation in temperature, 


"At present, we have nothing to 
make working conditions in this 
room more pleasant, and the heat 
in this room is unbearable. We 
are certain that by installing 
this new mmidifying system we 
may expect 4 better morale to 
result. From this better working 
condition we expect to get a 10% 
rise in efficiency. 


"We considered installing air 
conditioning in the weave roa 
instead of this humidifying system. 
But this air conditiming involved 
(1) too much money, (2) con- 
siderable duct work Overhead, cnd 
(3) the problem of dust and lint 
eventually getting into the 
screens, which would necessitate 
frequent cleanings. 


"Whereas with the Mtmmidifying 
system, we don't have any ducts, 
We are putting in 19 ventilating 
fans; each one is automatically 
controlled. ® 


CARDING 


COMBING 


HUMIDIFYING EQUIPMENT PAYS FOR 


\TSELF MANY TIMES OVER IM THIS 


WORSTED MILL 


"We were not aware of short 
selling ourselves on top until we 
discovered by accident a couple 
of years ago that our combed 
wool was far.under regulation of 
standard moisture content,* says 
the vice president. "Ours was 
running dry. We installed humidi- 
fying equipment, and now our 
average moisture content is 11%. 
This equipment has paid for itself 
many times." 


WHAT 


ABOUT 


ee two clippings refer to the 

results of Amco Humidification 
Systems such as that shown below 
whereby a prominent worsted 
manufacturer reaped the benefits 
of Amco humidification in every 


major department of his mill! 


An Amco System automatically holds humidity right on 


the mark .. . cuts breakage of warp and filling . . . reduces 


imperfect goods... 


keeps production at peak capacity. 


Self-cleaning Amco Atomizers deliver finely atomized 


spray without drip or feathering down — the self-cleaning 


feature in both air and water nozzles reduces mainte- 


nance to a minimum. 


Right now — find out how Amco can speed up produc- 


tion and cut costs. Let an Amco engineer survey your plant 


and submit recommendations for the exact system to meet 


the particular conditions and needs of your mill, 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY. Providence 
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Atlanta Boston Charlotte — 
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| WORSTED MILL IS BENEFITING FROM AMCO HUMIDIFICATION 


 *Patented 
 Onyxsan S 
Onyxsan H 
Onyxsan AD 
Onyxsan HSB 


110 TIMES AROUND THE EARTH 


Five billion yards of fabrics — enough to wind 110 times 
around the earth —have been processed with Onyxsan* 
finishing agents, producing permanent smoothness, soft- 
ness and delicacy of shade on textile fabrics. 

Onyxsan* Compounds are superior, cation-active, easily 
applied synthetics that assure finishing quality beyond 
comparison. ‘Their penetration into the yarn itself and 
effective plasticizing action produce wash resistance in 
any fabric which would otherwise be harsh and coarse. 

Small wonder, therefore, that the record for uniformly 
high quality and quantity of Onyxsan* used makes it the 
outstanding cationic finish in the textile field. 

Let our samples of these Cationic Finishing Agents 
demonstrate the exceptional effectiveness of Onyxsan*. 


Write today. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


IN CANADA: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., LTD.— MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE. 
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AVOID DRAFT 


- 


] F UNEVEN draft and high yarn breakage are problems that seem to defy 
solution, look into your lubrication. 

Faulty lubrication can produce these unwanted results. Besides being creep 
and drip-proof, a correct lubricant must flow evenly through the saddle bore 
or wick,must be made to minimize roll neck friction. 

Sinclair No-Drip LUBRICANTS give you the correct combination of qualities. 
They’re made in 5 grades—all smooth flowing, non-dripping, non-creeping. 
For clean, efficient top roll lubrication try Sinclair No-Drip LuBRICANTs. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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June 15, 1946 


Textile Association Holds 37th 
Annual Convention Myrtle Beach, 


T their first full-scale convention since 1941, held June Machine Works, American Moistening Co., American Vis- 

A’ 6-8 in the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, $. C., cose Co., American Wool & Cotton Reporter, Armstrong 
© members of the Southern Textile Association named john Cork Co., Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ashworth Bros., Inc., 
M. Caughman, general superintendent of Spartan Mills at Atlanta Belting Co., Atwood Machine Co., Barber-Colman 
| | Spartanburg, S. C., as president to succeed B. M. Bowen, Co., Barkley Machine Works, Blackman-Uhler Co., Inc., 


) superintendent of Salisbury (N. C.) Cotton Mill. Virgil E. Bryant Electric Repair Co., A. B. Carter Co., Ciba Co., 4 
| | McDowell, assistant superintendent of Rosemary Mfg. Co. Clinton Co., Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Corn Products < 
® at Roanoke Rapids, N. C., was elevated from his position Sales Co., Cotton, Cox Foundry & Machine Co., Curtis & % 
» of chairman to the vice-presidency vacated by Mr. Caugh- Marble Machine Co., Dary Ring Traveler Co., Draper pe 
> man, R. T. Stutts, superintendent of Easley Cotton Mills Corp., Duke Power Co., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., - 
at Liberty, S. 2 was named chairman of the board, and Inc., Emmons Loom Harness Co., Foster Machine Co., Fox- : 

© Marshall Dilling of Gastonia, N. C., was re-elected execu- boro Co., Gossett Machine Co., Greenville Belting Co., e 
) tive secretary. Two members of the association's board of Gulf Oil Corp., H & B American Machine Co., Hart Prod- ; 
} governors—Smith Crow, superintendent of Erlanger Mills. ucts Ca. Hollister-Moreland Co., Ideal Machine Shops, 
» Inc., at Lexington, N. C., and J. L. James, assistant manager Keever Starch Co., Ralph E. Loper Co., Manhattan Rubber - 
of Erwin Cotton Mills Co. at Cooleemee, N. C.—were Mfg. Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., McKelvie Ma- bs 
} chosen to serve second three-year terms. Elected to the board chine Co., McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Byrd Miller, _ 
| for the first time were J. B. Templeton, superintendent of 7 : 
the Brandon Corp. Poinsett Mill at Greenville, C., and | 


| Thomas King, master mechanic for Springs Cotton Mills at SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION : ‘ 
» Lancaster, S$. C. Their terms will expire in 1949, OFFICERS — 1946-47 | 
4 The convention got under way Thursday night, June 6, 
with a banquet arranged by the S. T. A. Associate Members 
Division and held in the hotel dining room. Division 
Chairman John C. Turner, sales agent of Atlanta, Ga., pre- 
sided and asked for the report from the nominating com- 
mittee made up of Emmet Steger (chairman), Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Charlotte, Clyde Lassiter, Penick & Ford, 
Ltd., Greensboro, N. C., and John M. Reed, Ashworth 
+ Bros., Charlotte. The report was approved unanimously, 
i resulting in election of the following Associate Members 
Division officers: chairman—Falls L. Thomason, New York 
» & New Jersey Lubricant Co., Charlotte; first vice-chairman 

—Claude Iler, Keever Starch Co., Greenville, C.; second 
vice-chairman—Dallas Neese, Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro; and secretary—Junius M. Smith, Clark Pub- 
lishing Co., Charlotte. Mr. Turner then accepted the silver 
cup presented by TEXTILE BULLETIN to each retiring chair- 
man of the Associate Members Division. 

| Following the Associate Members Division banquet, and 
} again Friday night, .entertainment by a show troupe from 
Atlanta was presented in the hotel ballroom. The following 
firms and individuals contributed to the fund raised by the ge a 
Associate Members Division to provide entertainment and 
prizes during the convention: Abbott Machine Co., Aldrich 
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Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Moreland Chemical Co., 

Mountain City Foundry & Machine Co., National Ring 

Traveler. Co., New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., 

Olney Paint Co., Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Belton C. 

Plowden, Ragan Ring Co., J. E. Rhoads & Sons, R. R. 

Rowland, Saco-Lowell Shops, Seydel-Woolley & Co., Sher- 

win-Williams Co., J. E, Sirrine & Co., Slip-Not Belting 

Corp., Sonoco Products Co., Staley Sales Corp., Southern 

Standard Mill Supply Co., Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Stein, 

Hall & Co., Stodghill Co., Jos. Sykes Bros., Taylor Instru- 

ment Cos., TEXTILE BULLETIN, Textile World, John C. 

Turner, Universal Winding Co., Veeder-Root, Inc., Victor 

Ring Traveler Co., WAK Industries, Walker Mfg. Co., 

Watson & Desmond, Westinghouse Electric Co., Troy 

; Whitehead Machinery Co., Whitin Machine Works and 
: Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

: The first business session was opened by President Bowen, 

: who delivered a brief address relative to the association's 

functions. His remarks were followed by those of J. Nor- 

man Pease, president of J. N. Pease & Co. at Charlotte, and 

: Dr. Harley Y. Jennings, assistant director of research for 

Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., at Danville, Va. 

; At the conclusion of these addresses, all of which are pub- 

; lished on following pages, Mr. Bowen appointed the fol- 

" lowing committee to nominate new officers: A. R. Marley, 

Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C., chairman; J. E. 

McGee, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; and 


3 ]. A. McFalls, Beaunit Mills, Inc., Rockingham, N. C. 

4 Winners of prizes in the golf, bridge and setback tour- 
é naments which were staged Friday afternoon were announc- 
: ed at the banquet that night by Joe C. Cobb, former S. T. A. 
3 president. Low gross golf score in the mill men's division 


: was carded by Gordon Cobb of Charlotte, another past 
: president. Second low gross was made by W. W. Griffin 


of Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, $. C.; Harry 
Shealy of Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., won low net and 
G. B. Sessions of Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co. scored 
second low net. G. H. Dunlap of the North Carolina State 
College school of textiles won the consolation prize. Among 
associate members, Q. G. McCombs of Sandoz Chemical 
Works won low gross, followed by W. G. Terrell of the 
Terrell Co., Inc., Charlotte. A. E. Johnson of Ashworth 
Bros., Greenville, carded low net ahead of E. T. Hughes of 
Gulf Oil Co. R. W. Bailey of Veeder-Root, Inc., Greenville, 
won consolation. | 

First prize in bridge was won by Mrs. James Taylor, and 
second by Mrs. G. B. Sessions. Winning teams in setback 
were made up of Associate Members Roy Burkhalter and 
John Hooten, and B. M. Bowen and Frank Osteen, mill 
men, 

The Associate Members Division, in addition to furnish- 
ing prizes for golf, bridge and setback, presented more than 
30 gifts to ladies who were present for the Friday night 
banquet. Another feature of the occasion was recognition 
of the more than 30 years’ service to the association by Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Marshall Dilling. An engraved silver bowl 
was presented to him, on behalf of the S. T. A. member- 
ship, by W. G. Ashmore of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

The final business session Friday morning featured ad- 
dresses by Dr. Frederick T. Peirce, director of research for 
the North Carolina State College school of textiles, and 
Harry F. Schoenfelder, experimental engineer for the Army 
Quartermaster Corps inspection service. Their remarks are 
published in this issue. Following the nominating commit- 
tee’s report and subsequent elections, Southern Textile As- 
sociation officials for 1946-47 were introduced. The con- 


‘vention closed with presentation of the S. T. A. Past Presi- 


dents’ Medal to Mr. Bowen. 


—-SCENES FROM $.T.A. CONVENTION BANQUETS-— 


Left to right, top to bottom: seated at main table Thursday night, John Caughman, George Snow, Virgil McDowell, B. M. Bowen and E. H. Steger; 
the accordionist sings and plays for the special benefit of Falls Thomason, Marshall Dilling, David Clark and John Fonville; Mrs. W. A. Kennedy, 
Dillard Ragan and Mr. Kennedy; Retiring Chairman John Turner and Past Chairman Bill Randolph of the Associate Members Division harmonize 
with accordion accompaniment; Mr. and Mrs. Rebert Dixon and party at the Thursday night banquet. 
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) From Source Through Sulphonation 
...Cyanamid Controls the Quality 


Whether you use sulphonated oils in drum s 
or carload lots it is important that they be 7 
consistently uniform and reliable from ship- 
ment to shipment, since even slight variations 


é 
in 
ht & may affect the quality of your fabrics. Cyanamid 
n @ assures reliability by carefully controlling the 
x- & sources of raw materials and the methods of 
vw) & production. For example, our sources of sup- 
co ply for sperm oil are among the finest, and 
» a each lot must meet specific standards before 
4. @ it is used. Moreover, Cyanamid’s sulphonat- 
a 8 _ ing processes are controlled with exacting 
precision through the use of advanced, large 
2 4 scale facilities in which quality is constantly 
} i checked and rechecked. Asa result, Cyanamid 
a is prepared to meet both large and small 
ae demands with equal satisfaction. The use of 
if | the listed oils is backed by Cyanamid research 


plus the cooperation of its laboratory and 
field staffs. 


Olive Oil Rape Seed Oil Peanut Oil 
Tea Seed Oil Sperm Oil Corn Oil 
Cocoanut Oil Castor Oil Cottonseed Oil 
Babassy Oil Red Oil Soya Bean Oil 
AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
are: 


Penetrants + Softeners + Finishes « Sizing Compounds 
DECERESOL* OT Wetting Agents « PARAMUL** 115 Water 
Repelient and other specialties and Heavy Chemicals. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. ** Tr ade-mark 


A control laboratory at a Cyanamid plant manufacturing chem- 
« icals for the Textile Industry—an assurance of uniform, high 
quality products on which you can rely in your operations. 
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By B. M. BOWEN 


AST December you conferred upon me the highest 
honor you could confer on any man. I do not. feel 
that I have merited it, but certainly appreciate it. Whatever 


‘has been accomplished by the association has been done by 


you gentlemen who have so courageously given us your 
support. We have not done all we hoped to accomplish. 
We ask that you do all you can to help make the association 
more successful next year. 

During the spring we have had divisional meetings, with 
a good average attendance at each meeting. We are glad of 
the interest shown, and it is hoped that as the fall meetings 
are held that a higher average will be noted. It is our 
opinion that these divisional meetings are where we gather 
the knowledge for our efforts. We exchange ideas. We 
need not think that we are going for pastime or pleasure. 
Men meet together from different localities and mills and 
discuss ways of manufacturing varied products. To me it 
seems that these meetings are the place from which we 
received dividends and the mills should derive benefits in 
renewed. efforts and a determination to be better men. It is 
oper to all classes of men from those who aspire to be fore- 
men to those who have reached the higher positions. You 
are urged to take advantage of the opportunity and partici- 
pate in their deliberations. 

‘It has been five years since we have had the privilege of 
meeting here at Myrtle Beach. The textile industry has done 
great things during the war. The Southern Textile Associa- 
tion and the operatives of the mills we represent are proud 
that the job has been well done. The last five years have 
brought about a great many changes and we are aware of 
these. There probably will be many more. We all know 


Irends in lextile 


the Retiring President 


that theré is a market for all that can be made at this time. 
It is our opinion that now is the time to take stock and 
prepare for greater changes and achievements. Perhaps 
some of us know that certain things need to be done in our 
plants in order to be ready for the future. 
_ Some of us may have suffered for repair parts, or we may, 
have been forced to use ill-fitting parts. It is a good time 
to. begin to set our house in order. Some of us may have to 
go into greater diversity of manufacturing. If that time 
should come then the man who has his plant in good shape 
will be ahead in the game, or will at least have more time 
for other duties. 

Let us remember that the mechanical facilities of our 
plants should be kept in the very highest operating condition 
possible. Constant examinations should be made of all 


‘machinery from the opening room to the finished product. 


It is apparent that because of the high price of cotton we 
are entering into an era in manufacturing that better opened 
and cleaned cotton will become mandatory. Careful study 
should be given the kind of cleaning equipment. Check the 
condition of the stock after it has been cleaned and ascertain 
if we are able to produce more and better production from 
subsequent machines. We will not attempt to summarize 
the many things that may need our attention. Let us strive 
to be ready to meet whatever opportunity that may present 
itself. Perfection may not be attained, but we should exert 
every effort to reach this high mark. | 

We thank you gentlemen for your presence. We hope 
your trip here will be profitable and recreational. We will 
appreciate your presence and help at all the meetings. | 
thank you. 


Mill Construction 


: By J. NORMAN PEASE 


N speaking of the trend of mill construction, it is advis- 

able to review types of construction which have been 
introduced into textile mills for the last 40 years. I remem- 
ber back in 1915 when we were always using “standard 
mill construction,” consisting of brick walls and wooden 
floors and wooden columns. Mills were generally 75 feet 
wide, three-bay construction on approximately nine-foot 
centers. At that time we had not approached the air con- 
ditioning era, nor had we to any extent stressed illumination. 
| remember a two-story addition for a textile plant in Geor- 
gia which cost 82 cents per square foot for the building 
construction. It hardly seems possible compared to today’s 
This price existed prior to World War I1.. The 


pric es, 


32 


average cost of complete mill construction was approxi- 


mately $1.25 per square foot. This included lighting, heat- 
ing and sprinklers. 

After World War I, we began to develop concrete and 
steel frames and wooden floors, but not getting away to any 
extent from the original mill type construction. About 1925, 
one company built a much advertised windowless manufac- 
turing plant. This was a sensation at the time. 

From 1920 to 1938, textile plants were undergoing a 
gradual change in type. Steel and concrete were more gen- 
erally used and efforts were being made to make working 
conditions not only more comfortable, but more constant as 
to humidity and temperature. Today certain manufacturing 
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processes dictate better type construction, including the lat- 
est equipment, lighting and air conditioning. To what 
extent air conditioning will be generally adopted in cotton 
mills remains to be seen, but it is known that textile plants 
are today being built equipped with the latest machinery 
for air conditioning, humidifying and heating, in order 
that operating conditions may be kept constant. 

In the early days of mill construction, lighting was en- 
tirely inadequate. It was not uncommon to see an average 
of five to 71/4 foot-candles of ilumination. Today with 
modern lighting and the use of fluorescent tubes, we are 
getting high intensity and generally illumination often as 
much as 40 to 60 foot-candles. Studies are constantly being 
made in the proper type and proper use of insulating mate- 
rial. 

Currently, a condition exists which I have never seen 
before, in that it is less expensive to build from concrete 
and steel than it is to build from wood and brick. As to 
costs of construction, 1 would like to cite some comparisons. 
Prior to World War I, the average cost of mill construction 
was $1.25 per square foot. After World War I, and con- 


| tinuing until 1940, there was little variation in construction 
| prices, and mill type buildings were constructed from $2 to 
| $2.50 per square foot, or an average price of $2.25. Within 
) the last year this same type of construction has cost $4.50 
| per square foot. 


I look for no immediate relief from the high cost of 


i construction. 1 expect that the construction industry will 


continue at a high speed for the next five years. I do 
anticipate that during this time there will be some slight 
reduction in costs, due to the fact that material and labor 


= will become more plentiful, thereby requiring a shorter time 


The Fiber Bonded Process for 


By DR. HARLEY Y. JENNINGS 


N the wall of the General Motors Research Laboratory 

in Dayton hangs this motto—'‘This problem when 
solved will be simple.’ We do not wish to infer from this 
statement that the Fiber Bonded process has been solved in 
its entirety, but the development has advanced to the point 
where we appreciate that it has a very definite place in the 
textile field, and particularly in the field of industrial yarns 
and fabrics. The development is simple in that it is basec 
on a simple principle; however, the application of this 
principle in a commercial manner has called for a great deal 
of mechanical ingenuity and chemical development. 

This development cannot be presented without referring 
to twist and its related properties. It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple in all textile yarns and cords that the tensile strength is 
directly related to the twist. Sliver or roving without twist 
has ‘practically no tensile strength and it is only as twist is 
applied with the corresponding increase of the coefficient of 
friction between the fibers that tensile strength is developed. 
The tensile strength is increased as the twist is increased up 
to a certain point. Eventually, a point is reached that as the 
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to complete work. A general flattening out of construction 
costs will not come, however, until the big backlog of in- 
dustrial construction has been taken care of satisfactorily. 
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Yarns 


twist is increased the sheering action of the fibers upon each 
other becomes so great that the tensile strength decreases 
with increased twist. A great many research laboratories and 
research groups of all types have spent thousands of hours 
and volumes of reports have been made relating twist to 
length of fiber and construction of yarn or cord. All of these 
reports emphasize the fact that there is an optimum twist 
which gives the greatest tensile strength. 

However, it is readily observed that if we break a yarn 
or cord which has the optimum twist for producing the 
greatest tensile strength, in general, comparatively few 
fibers are ruptured—the most of them slip at the point of 
rupture. It becomes evident then that if a bonding material 
is added to the yarn which has this optimum twist so that 
many of these fibers are bonded together and are forced to 
rupture under tensile stress rather than slip, the tensile 
strength of that yarn will be greatly increased. This is the 
first basic principle of the Fiber Bonded process. Added to 
this is the fact that if at the time of setting of these bonding 
materials the yarns and cords are so tensioned that the great- 
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est possible alignment of both fibers and strands is produced, 
so that the stress is fairly and equally maintained, then the 
tensile strength is again greatly increased. 

The Fiber Bonded process is based then on these two 
principles: first, the application of the bonding and treating 
material in plastic or dispersion form, then applying a ten- 
sion sufficient to equalize the load, sometimes tensioning 
even to the point that a slight drafting occurs; and second, 
setting the bonding materials so that the fibers and strands 
are held in this condition and slippage is prevented. The 
application of these principles has produced quite startling 
results in increasing tensile strength and decreasing stretch 
or elongation. An increase of tensile strength of 30 to 40 
per cent is obtained if the Fiber Bonded process is applied 
to conventional yarns and cords with a high twist. 
amount of twist is decreased the per cent of increase in ten- 
sile strength of the Fiber Bonded yarn is correspondingly 
. increased, and in the case of roving in which just sufficient 
twist has been been introduced to make it possible to handle 
it mechanically, the tensile strength 1s increased considerably 
over 100 per cent. It is possible then with the Fiber Bonded 
process to considerably decrease the amount of twist below 
that of conventional yarns and at the same time obtain a 
product of higher tensile strength than the conventional 
yarns. It is significant that if this process is eventually car- 
ried into the fine yarn field, fabrics can be produced of high 
tensile strength with considerably less twist than that in the 
yarns of conventional fabrics. 

The conceptions of the Fiber Bonded process and labor- 
atory samples which showed outstanding merit in a testing 
laboratory have been in existence for quite some time. 
However, it was not until the chemist and the mechani 
worked together that the development moved ahead rapidly, 
for there was no commercial equipment available to carry 
out the principles of the Fiber Bonded process. It took a 
close co-ordination of the:skill of both the chemist and the 
mechanic to develop the equipment which would produce 
the Fiber Bonded products. It might be of interest to men- 
tion that over 50 different designs and models of experi- 
mental units have been built and tested. Among the units 


As the 


developed are those now in commercial use in our plant. 
They have not yielded large production per unit, at least 
from the standpoint of the yarn manufacturer, but they have 
developed the principles necessary to produce high strength 
yarns of a superior quality. The Fiber Bonded yarns thus 
produced have established themselves in the trade as prod- 
ucts of merit and they were produced at such a rate that they 
are commercially successful. At the present time, although 
they are still in full production, these machines are consid- 
ered obsolete by our own organization for both our own 
laboratories and the Walter Kidde Co., who are licensed to 
manufacture our equipment and are producing new models 
which are greatly increasing the speed of production and 
the quality of the product. It is reasonable to expect that 
ihis improvement of production machinery will continue. 
All of our development work up to the past few months has 
been in the heavier roving and cord field, and especially in 
those of about one-hank in size. Many bonding formulations 
have been developed for specific applications and many 
yarns have been developed for different end-products and 
have proven their merits in their respective fields. 

Fiber Bonded products have been developed for such 
end-uses as fire hose, hydraulic brake hose, conveyor belt 
fabric, V-belt cord, carpet yarns, shoe sewing thread, florists’ 
twine, wrapping twine, brands, duck and webbing. The 
process is particularly suitable where a high tensile strength 


with correspondingly low stretch and small diameter are. 


required. The application of color, either in the form of 
pigments or dyes, along with the bonding materials, has 
been developed to the point where it is satisfactory com- 
mercially. Also, formulations have been developed which 
give a good polish to the yarns as well as giving them 
increased tensile strength and color in a single operation. 
It is interesting to note the changes that have taken place 
in the trend of our Fiber Bonded development. Originally 
the Fiber Bonded process was developed and applied only 
to the conventional yarns. It was next found that it was 


advantageous to use it in connection with yarns of lower twist. | 


This led to the work with roving and the elimination of 
several steps in the cord manufacture, such as the substitu- 


~_SNAPSHOTS TAKEN DURING THE GOLF TOURNAMENT-— 


Left to right, top te bottom: R. W. Bailey, Walter Woodward, B. S. Phetteplace and Dick O'Steen; Bill Uhler, Walter Clark, Harris Ford 
Dunlap; John Reed, Gordon Cobb, Herman Jones and Harry Shealy; George Sessions, Bill Terrell, 5. A. Roane and Bill O’Steen; a recent injury kept 
Smith Crow on the sidelines; QO. G. MeCombs, Ernest Dodge, Jim Hubbard and Jack Alexander. 
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YOU CAN GET THEM ALL FROM THE E-MAN 


The E-Man can save you a lot of corres- 
pondence, telephone calls and leg work, 
for he offers you 7 different products that 
you might otherwise have to purchase from 
7 different sources. Just one letter, one 
‘phone call, or one interview and your re- 
quirements for all these products are taken 
care of. As to quality, it’s inspected and 
certified in every case. 


Emmons Service is efficient in another way, 
too, in that there’s an E-Man in your vicin- 
ity, no matter in which textile area you are 
located. His address and ‘phone number 
are given here for your convenience. Get 
in touch with him the next time you need 
the products he offers. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.), Factories 


zs 
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in Lawrence, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Branch offices as listed. 


EXPORT AGENTS: ARGENTINA: Storer &. 


Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos Aires; 
BRAZIL: A. Polak, 216 Av. Beira Mar, 
Rooms 403 a-d, Edificio Magnus, Rio De 
Janeiro and Rua Florencio, Abrew 157, 
Edificio Sao Bento, Salas 510 A.C., Sao 
Paulo; CHILE: W. L. Robinson, Casilla 
4075, Santiago; COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby 
& Co., Apartado 139, Medellin; CUBA: 
J. M. Perez Pena, Apartado 1611, Ha- 
bana; MEXICO: Leo Lenk, Ave. Republica 
Guatemala 4, Mexico, D.F.; PERU: Con- 
stantino N. Sabal, Apartado 2288, Lima; 
VENEZUELA: N. Marvez, Apartado 391, 
Caracas; URUGUAY: Storer & Cia, Pay- 
sandu 1202, Montevideo. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Main Office & Plant 
P. O. Box 927 
‘Phone—6194 


CHARLOTTE 
(Branch Plant) 
Clifton Watson 

Manager Southern Sales 
P. ©. Box 2036 
Phone—3-7503. 


NEW YORK 
W. S. Taylor 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
‘Phone—Lexington 2-6060 


ATLANTA 
Arthur Harris 
P. O. Box 1982 
‘Phone—Main 2543 


CHICAGO 
Albert R. Breen 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
‘Phone—Harrison 7140 


DALLAS 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 
1812 Main St. 
‘Phone—C-6283; C-6284 
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tion of a .24-hank roving for a 10/8/5. The latest step in 
this direction is the use of card sliver directly from the 
cards for the production of a Fiber Bonded cord. This Fiber 
Bonded cord, in a continuous process, is plastic coated to 
give an end-product which will equal or surpass in break 
factor a conventional yarn made of the same or longer 
staple. This particular development is still in the laboratory 
stage but the equipment is being built to manufacture this 
product on a commercial scale. The cost of producing a 
sash cord, venetian blind cord, or a similar item by this 
method as compared with the conventional braid method is 
obvious. 

At the moment there does not seem to be a possibility 
of carrying the development much further in this direction 
for the card sliver is about as near to the beginning of the. 
cotton processing as it is possible to go without using the 
bale of cotton direct. 


The development in our research laboratory is also shift-. 


ing in the direction of finer counts. During the past few 
months we have started to shift from the material in the 
one-hank range to 6s, 7s and 10s yarn, and some experimen- 
tal work has been carried. out with counts as fine as 20s. 


We are also developing equipment to handle these finer 


counts on a commercial scale and we find it is possible to 
increase the tensile strength 50 to 70 per cent on these 
yarns; and uses have already been developed for these finer 
yarns and the products manufactured from them show out- 
standing performance in their respective fields. Although 
the development is being extended in the direction of finer 
counts at the moment, indications are that it will be some 
time before it is extended to the fine yarns used in our dress 
fabrics: We do, however, have one modification of this 


By DR. FREDERICK T. PEIRCE 


FRAGMENT of leaf lies hidden in a lump of baled 

cotton. Hammer that lump, knock it around and blow 
it about in a cyclone, but the bit of leaf remains snugly 
hidden and firmly embedded, so long as the lump remains a 
lump. Break the lump to bring the leaf to the surface and 
it very easily falls out. That is a simple, common-sense view 
that emerged from a long study of Lancashire ‘‘blowrooms, ’ 
opening and picking machinery. 

When a new surface is formed by the breaking of a lump 
or tuft, that action. is sufficiently violent to dislodge most 
particles of trash and there is little gained by rubbing or 
blowing it abéut. From the newly-made surface, some cotton 
fibers fall out also. The chance of a particle of trash or a 
cotton fiber to fall from the surface of the lump or tuft 
depends on its clinging power. On the whole, trash is much 
more likely to fall away than lint, so the proportion of the 
trash in the stock that goes to waste in any action is much 
greater than the proportion of the lint that goes to waste. 

When cottons of different cleanliness or grade are put 
through the same action, the proportions of lint and trash 
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process which is used in the dress goods manufacture; 
namely, the Color Bond process for dyeing, which consists 
in the application of color to a dress fabric by the means of 
pigments and resin bonding materials. 

Although, as we stated earlier, the Fiber Bonded process 
is based on fairly simple principles, its various modifications 
and applications have become so extended that it ts impossi- 
ble for our group or any other single group to cover all of 
its potential possibilities. 

Our present licensees who have laboratory units have de- 
veloped end-products which have been proven in commer- 
cial use and are already waiting for commercial production 
equipment to go into full production. We have been aston- 
ished with the way this development has been received inter- 
nationally. Nearly every week since this development started 
some foreign group or commission has visited our mills to 
investigate this process. We have already licensees, or nego- 
tions are in progress for licenses, in France, Holland, Swe- 


den, Poland, Italy, India, Colombia, Mexico, Canada, Great. 


Britain, Brazil, Switzerland, Norway, Spain, China, Bel- 
gium, Argentina, Peru and Bolivia. 

We have adopted a policy of throwing our Fiber Bonding 
laboratories open to the service of our licensees and they are 
permitted to visit our laboratories at any time to keep up to 
date on our developments, as well as receive our counsel on 
their problems. At the start of our research program, which 
was primarily based on increasing and improving the use of 
cotton in the textile industry, we adopted the policy that all 
practical developments flowing from Dan River research 
would be made available to the whole industry at a reason- 
able royalty rate, the returns from which would assist us in 
carrying on this extensive research program. 


going to waste are roughly constant and give a measure of 
the efficiency of opening and \leaning in that action or 
machine. If one wants to measure the action of openers and 
pickers, one must get a measure of these proportions—first, 
a test method to separate and weigh the lint and trash in any 
sample of stock or waste, then a measure of the proportions 
of lint and trash in the stock that go to waste. 

One cannot keep repeating these long phrases, so 1 must 
define these measures. The proportion of, trash by weight 
in the stock is measured by its logarithm “‘g’ which I call 
the “weight grade,” and the change in this logarithm caused 
by any action is denoted by ‘‘g,” which is the measure of the 
cleaning action. The lint loss is measured by ‘‘1,” the 
change in the logarithm of the amount of cotton left in the 
stock from 100 pounds of raw stock. This is primarily a 
measure of opening. You need not worry about the loga. 
rithms if you do not want to make similar studies. It is 
sufficient to remember that ‘'g’’ measures the cleaning and 
“L" the lint loss, depending on the opening, both propor- 
tionally, so that one can add the measures for two successive 
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 whenthe 
| Gulf Lubrication 
‘Service Engineer 
‘is “in the picture” 


‘ 


ERE’S real help for you in your drive for 

greater yardage and lower costs: The co-op- 
erative counsel and practical recommendations 
of a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer. 

Gulf Service Engineers know how to reduce 
down time, how to extend periods between over- 
hauls, and how to keep equipment up to full pro- 
duction by application of the right lubricants, 

You get many benefits, too, when the Gulf Serv- 


v LESS WEAR 
GREATER EFFICIENCY 
LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS 
REDUCED FIRE HAZARD 


This mill, like many others, gets tangible 
benefits with 4 Gulf Lubrication Service 
Engineer “in the picture.’ Here the Over- 
seer of Weaving is shown consulting with 
a Gulf Engineer on loom lubrication. 


ice Engineer is “in the picture” in your mill. He 
can help you cut maintenance and power costs, 
reduce fire hazard, and lengthen the life of your 
machines. | 

Call in a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer to- 
day and let his knowledge and experience assist 
you in solving your lubrication and maintenance 
problems. Write, wire, or phone your nearest 


Gulf office. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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Boston New York 


Division Sales Offices: 


Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Atlanta 
New Orleans + Houston - Louisville - Toledo 
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actions to get the measure of the combined action. Without 
such measures, the question of cleaning cotton must remain 
one for argument between personal opinions, which has not 
got it very far in a long time. 

If one plots the weight grage ‘‘G’’ against the successive 
lint losses “1” as the stock goes through the openers and 
pickers, one gets a ‘progress graph” of the action of the 
combination. A steep slope indicates that the trash falls out 
relatively easily. The very dirty cottons generally show a 
rather steeper slope, their trash-being relatively heavy and 
less clinging—-with more sand, seeds and stalk than the fine 
clinging leaf particles which predominate in very high 
grades. It is significant, however, that the slope does not 
significantly change as the cleaning proceeds. It is not a 
question of eliminating first the easily removed trash, but 
of opening up more and more surface, with a constant type 
of trash. This is shown most clearly by composite graphs 
made by averaging results from some 20 waste tests. 

The length of the line represepting the action of a ma- 
chine is a measure of its cleaning and opening power, and 
its uniform slope is a confirmation of the opening theory 
of cleaning with which we began, and on which we based 
the systematic study of cleaning machines. The composite 
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graphs show the normal and average behavior of the various 
common machines, in common combinations. By far the 
most effective machine is the card licker-in, even though it 
takes over when all the rest have done their best or worst. 


* The Buckley or horizontal opener is the next, a little more 


powerful in action than the Crighton or vertical opener, but 
a little less if one includes with the vertical opener the dust 
trunks that usually follow it. The dust trunks do no opening 
or cleaning, but should really be regarded as part of the 
preceding machine—a waste collector. One dust trunk was 
about as effective as 20 or 30, and flocked the cotton less. 
Two or three pickers do about the same work as a horizontal 
or vertical opener. The whole cleaning action, from bale up 
to the card cylinder, varies greatly but the normal behavior 
in our system of measures is represented by the simple ‘re- 
lation, “‘g’’ = “1” = 557. Translated, this means that 
72 per cent of the trash is eliminated at a cost of 1.3 per cent 
of the lint, 

Having now a measure of the action of a cleaning ma- 
chine and a norm or standard by which to judge it, we 
may study more effectively the action of particular machines 
and the behavior of various kinds of cotton and trash. 
Particular waste tests show wide variations from the nor- 
mal. Sometimes the lint loss *'1"’ is very large, with only a 
normal value of cleaning ‘‘g” for the machine. This may 
be due to nothing but bad waste collection, allowing part 
of the stock to go to waste, but it often is due to flocking 
or rat-tailing. Dust trunks and other parts in which cotton 
is blown or knocked around without breaking tend to 
flocking and excess lint loss. An overfed machine, set to 
produce more than it can deal with, gives a low value of 
cleaning “‘g” but relatively larger value of lint loss ‘‘1.” 
Sometimes the waste collection is too conservative, so that 
the potential waste, loose trash and lint recombine with the 
stock. This lowers both the “‘g” and ‘‘1”’ to much the same 
degree. It is a pretty poor way to save lint loss. A low value 
of cleaning “g’’ with a normal lint loss “1"’ generally means 
a very clinging type of trash, a pepper of fine leaf or small 
fuzzy seed particles. This may be found in cotton of high 
grade, where the cotton has been cleaned well in ginning. 

If stock is put through the same machine time and time 


again, the values of ‘‘g” and “1” fall off, in similar pro 


portions, as a machine tends to produce tufts of a certain 


minimum size and these pass through without further 
effective action. One can in fact calculate the action of 
machine when stock is put through it repeatedly from its 
observed action in the first passage, on our “Opening The 
ory of Cleaning.’ From the point of view of seeking im- 
proved methods of cleaning, great interest attaches to thos: 
cases where the cleaning “g’’ is unusually high, particularly 
if the lint loss “1” is low. This sometimes may occur in 
the first machines, even a bale breaker, owing to the falling 
out of loose sand and heavy trash not imbedded in the 
lumps of cotton. The significant cases were those in which, 
after. separation by the opener, the loose lint and trash is se- 
lectively fractionated by the air currents. It is possible for an 
air current to carry the light fibers of cotton on with the 
stock and let the trash particles fall to waste. This intro- 
duces a second principle of selection between lint and trash, 
their air flotation, the first being their clinging power 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the practical mil 
studies was the evidence that this action was so slight anc 
rare, but there were cases where it was marked. 

For separation by air flotation, violent turbulence must 
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sheerset’ resin expands 
use of sheer fabrics... 


Greatly expanded use of sheer fabrics 
is now being created by SHEERSET' 
RESIN, a combination of resins based 
on melamine, which imparts lasting 
crispness and color stabilization. 

SHEERSET RESIN can be applied to 
cotton, rayon and acetate sheer woven 
fabrics and mixtures as a wash-resistant, 
crisp resilient finish. If desired, pigment 
colors may be incorporated in the im- 
pregnation bath to obtain colored ef- 
fects which are fast to light and washing. 

Sheer fabrics manufacturers seeking 
ways to endow f¢heir textiles with new 
sales features, will do well to investigate 
SHEERSET RESIN today. Our technical 
staff will be glad to advise you on its 
use for best results. 


LANASET* resin) SHEERSET? RESIN 
LACET?* RESIN: AEROTEXt SOFTENER H 


TTrade-mark of American Cyanamid Company *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


TEXTILE RESIN DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
New York Chicago Boston 
Philadelphia Charlotfe « Providence 
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be avoided and a steady streamline flow maintained. It 
cannot be very affective when the cotton is in lumps, but 
only at a very advanced state of opening, or before the 
cotton is compressed. The first attempt to utilize this prin- 
ciple was in a machine to separate lint from trash to measure 
trash content. This separation had been done for the first 
studies by a set of sieves fixed to a lamp glass in which the 


sample was blown violently against a grid by an air blast. 
To separate by air flotation, an old roving waste opener 
was modified to run at a high speed, and to allow the fully 
opened material to be carried away in a steady air flow. 
When this showed promise, the wider possibilities of the 
principle were evident and the large resources in a special 
department were devoted to the (Continued on Page 70) 


New Techniques for the Inspection Textiles 


By HARRY F. SCHOENFELDER 


HE classification of textile defects and the nomenclature 

used to describe the defects. have vexed the Quarter- 
master Corps for a number of years; no doubt many of you 
in the commercial field have experienced the same problems 
in the production and distribution of textiles for the civilian 
market. The Quartermaster Corps seeks to enlist the aid of 
yout group and any other textile group in helping to solve 
these problems. 

The development of the Vectographs (third dimensional 
pictures) for use as visual inspection gauges to illustrate 
material defects, establish tolerance limits, and to obtain 
greater uniformity in the inspection of textiles and related 
items, goes back to the early fall of 1943, when experiments 


BE READY FOR 


If your plans for future production schedules 
include synthetic fibres, it’s time to do some- 
thing about new equipment — right now! 

Follow the lead of forward-looking Southern 
and New England textile manufacturers, who 
have already made sure of improved blend 
identification . . . for applying fugitive tints 
they're using the most economical, versatile and 
up-to-date equipment obtainable — manufac- 
tured and sold by Frank F. Fuller. 

Be ready for the abundance of synthetics that 
is coming. Get your program off to a flying 
start with a Fuller installation. 


FRANK F. FULLER 
Textile Spraying Equipment 


83! Bailey Avenue, Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 


88808 
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had been started on methods to establish uniform standards 
of inspection for all items procured at that time by the 
Quartermaster Corps. Prior to the early fall of 1943, when 
the inspection of textiles was generally performed at the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, instructions for the 
classification of textile defects were, in general, oral. 

It might be well at this point to explain that defects in 
textiles are usually indicated by sewing a small string in the 
cloth along the selvage edge. These strings are the basis for 
deductions which are taken as penalties in accordance with 
the terms of the contract. Defects were strung pretty much 
in accordance with each inspector's own personal judgment 
of the degree of seriousness of the defect, off-time, withou' 
regard to the ultimate end use of the particular fabric being 
inspected. There were no standard defect classification 
charts. 

Inspectors did not have a guide so that they could all 
string or not string defects in the various materials with a 
minimum of variation. Some inspectors would over-string 
goods, while other inspectors would under-string the same 
class of goods. ‘This was also true of the contractor's inspec- 
tion personnel. | 

First attempts to solve the problem were made in the 
summer of 1943, when the Quartermaster Corps started to 
accumulate swatches containing all the various defects of 
each range of fabrics procured by the Army at that time. 
The swatches were mounted in chart form, and were used 
by depot inspection personnel. At that time, practically all 
the final inspection and acceptance of textiles was performed 
at the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. It quickly became 
apparent that this was the wrong approach. First it required 
a tremendous amount of space to just hold the racks of 
samples. In the second place, we had only one set and they 
were too bulky to take around to the various plants in the 
field. 

Technologists of the Quartermaster Corps, quality control 
staff, were assigned to the project, and a study was made to 
determine what degree of ‘the various defects was to be 
strung and what was not to be strung. In order to evaluate 
properly the seriousness of the various gradations of the 
defects, the technologists consulted with experienced Quar- 
termaster Corps personnel. Various experiments were con- 
ducted to obtain practical information as to the effect of the 
defect in the ultimate end-use of the particular cloth 
involved. 

In the winter of 1943, final inspection and acceptance of 
textiles was transferred from (Continued on Page 71) 
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Colter WITH ALEXANDER SMITH 


Ensemble effect... with each color 
in the room just as right for the others 
—in harmony or contrast—as if a single 
designer had worked out the carpet, 
draperies, furniture, wallpapers and 
paint ... is now assured with B. H. F. 
(Basic Home Furnishings) colors, spon- 
sored, in its current advertising, by 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 

To be sure that the colors in its 
carpets are absolutely faithful to the 
nine B.H.F. colors, Alexander Smith 


includes Sandoz among its suppliers. 


And so hundreds of other firms — 


in home furnishings, in apparel — 


depend on Sandoz’ policy of thinking 


ahead with textiles to help them obey, 


strictly, the dictates of designers and 
decorators who say that such-and-such 
colors are proper and (in effect) 
obligatory. 

Sandoz meets the dye requirements 
of the rug industry with a full range 
of level dyeing acid colors. 


For acid, chrome or direct dyes. . . 
or auxiliary chemicals . . . for both 
natural and synthetic fibres . . . be 
guided by the successful “color achieve- 
ments” you have been seeing in these 
Sandoz advertisements. 

Sandoz application laboratories are 
Jocated in New York, Boston, Charlotte, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Toronto, 
where stocks in wide range are carried. 
Other branches in Chicago, Paterson 
and Providence. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 VAN DAM STREET, NEW YORK 13,. Me. Vo 
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ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 


wie FULL- FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING 


SMOOTH OPERATING BOLSTER ROLLER 
BEARING of high-grade bearing steel, which 
carries the radial load. The roller bearing is of 


oversize capacity, is hardened and ground, and 


all wearing surfaces are lapped to insure accu- 


racy and long life. 
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FULL-FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING 
which carries the thrust or package load. The 
distinctive patented full-floating feature keeps 
the bearing under spring tension, controls later- 
al motion and dampens vibration. Under this 
arrangement, unbalanced packages tend to center 


themselves and the spindles operate uniformly 


at high speeds. 


Write for catalog. 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10,OHIO 
Wiarufaclirers off: HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL O1L PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. ¢. 
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By W. RAY BELL, President 


HE 15th annual survey of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York marks the victorious 
conclusion of two wars in its final year and the termination 
of war-dominated markets. The adjustment of military con- 
tracts was, in general, an orderly and satisfactory experience 
which brought few shocks and released in the final months 
of 1945 perhaps 50 to 60 million yards of woven cotton 
goods weekly to the flow of merchandise in civilian chan- 
nels. Despite this diversion of output and prompt recon- 
version of facilities to the manufacture of commercial type 
fabrics, the transition period between war and peace has 
focused market attention, as never before, on the continuing 
demand of unprecedented character for practically all types 
and description of product. Never in the darkest days of 
war emergency and heavy concentration on the production of 
war fabrics, have the pressures from virtually all channels 
of distribution been so persistent or difficult of satisfaction. 
While appraisal of the extent of this demand tends to 
become exaggerated, due to the duplication of market in- 
quiries and the obvious over-statement of certain require- 
ments, it is sure that, at least for months ahead, there is 
need for every yard of cotton cloth which can be produced. 
Although the theme of production has been recurrent in 
each review of the past five years, this is the first since 1939 
in which the martial strain does not predominate. For 
instead of absorbing 21/, to three billion yards of the total 
output, it seems unlikely that military procurement agencies 
will exceed requirements in 1946 of around 100 million 
yards. Through the utilization of surplus inventories of 
cloth and apparel, replacement demand will presumably be 
held to a minimum. This large scale elimination of the 
military will restore much of the pre-war equilibrium be- 
tween demand and supply, once the natural play of economic 
forces is encouraged rather than cramped by arbitrary de- 
terminations. Even under the foggy conditions of this 
year's first quarter, active spindle hours totalled 27,089 
million and cotton consumption more than 2,362,000 bales. 
On the pessimistic side, these statistics of mill activity are five 
to six per cent below the first quarter of 1945, but in com- 
parison with the last peacetime year of 1939 they reflect a 


quarterly gain of four billion active spindle hours and 


551,000 bales in cotton consumption. 

Only in the light of apparently boundless demand can 
the industry be charged with an inferior record of produc- 
tion. This demand stems from the war years with its huge 
diversions to military consumption, its repleted inventories, 
in warehouses and on shelves, its emptied pipelines in 
commerce and its unreplenished. wardrobes. in the homes. 
When to these situations of shortage is allied an increase in 
population of approximately nine million consumers since 
1939, full employment at the highest wage levels in history, 
and tremendous savings, it becomes apparent why the indus- 
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Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 


try and government alike are deeply concerned with meas- 
ures appropriate to bring about substantial increases in the 
volume of production. This concern is not fresh, for it has 
been a constant subject of discussion and controversy over 


the past year. Statistics for 1945 reveal little success in — 


meeting the issue, especially in the last half of the year 
when the over-optimistic forecasts of government bureaus 
after V-] Day failed to materialize. In one respect, the cur- 
rent association chart is also misleading, for it shows a gain 
of about 700,000 spindles in place during the year. Actually 
this is due to a change in the tabulation methods of the 
Bureau of the Census. Beginning with the August monthly 
report the “in place’’ figure was adjusted to include all 
cotton-type spinning spindles regardless of the kind of fiber 
consumed and also some /dle cotton-type spindles which 
previously had been omitted. Since at least a million spin- 
dies are active on synthetic fibers or blends of various fibers, 
the revised data is not comparable with “in place” figures 
for previous years. 

Except to increase the number of inactive spindles, the 
new conception of ‘Spindles in Place” is of less importan« 
as a guide to industry capacity than the active group whose 
monthly record in 1945 varied from a high of 22,260,000 
in January to a low of 21,552,000 in December. The aver- 


age number of these working spindles for the 12 months 


was slightly over 22 million, or about a million less than 


were responsible for the peak of war production in 1942. ° 


Although a substantial improvement occurred last year in 
the replacements of new machinery (323,688), this total 
of 22 million is the lowest annual mark for active spindle- 
age in our entire 24 years of record. That their collective 
activity in spindle hours exceeded any year prior to 1941 is 
noteworthy, in view of the many discouraging influences 
which hampered both production and orderly distribution 
throughout the year. The quarterly record of spindle hour 
activity and cotton consumption traces a significant decline 
in the third quarter, whose greatly reduced rate of operations 
was only slightly improved in the final quarter. 


Cotton 
Consumption ‘Spindle Hour 
1945 (Bales) Activity 
First quarter 2.489 28.795 .000 
Second quarter 2,386,000 27,896 000,000 
Third quarter 2,114,000 25,086 000,000 
Fourth quarter 2,155,000 25 548,000,000 


Although cotton consumption for the entire calendar year 
of 1945 at 9,144,000 bales was less than six per cent under 
that of the previous year and total spindle hour activity was 
off approximately 61/4, per cent, our calculations of woven 
cloth production have been revised to harmonize more 
closely with estimates, of production as published in the 
Facts for Industry” series by the Bureau of the Census. 
These current census figures segregate tire fabrics, which are 
quoted separately in pounds, and confine cloth reports to 
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their proper categories in terms of linear yards. Since 1941, 
therefore, no official data has been available with which our 
square yard figures could be reconciled. Consequently, in 
recognition of many wartime changes in the character of 
production, as revealed in classified summaries expressed in 
linear yards, it seems appropriate that the simple formula 
customarily used for our calculations be weighted with 
approximations of the yardage ‘actually reported in the 
census releases. This procedure means a downward revision 
in previous estimates for the war years and to avoid any 


misunderstanding, there is repeated below the census sum- 


maries, separately for cotton broad woven goods in linear 
yards and cotton tire fabrics in pounds, as contained: in a 
release of March 7, 1946: 


Total Cotton Broad Woven Goods 


(Except Tire Fabrics) Cotton Tire Fabrics 


(In linear yards) (In pounds) 
1939 ©,287,000,000 163,000,000 
1940 not given not given 
1941 10,432,000,000 240 000,000 
1944  9,547,000,000 208 ,000 ,000 
1946. §,724,000,000 220,000,000 


Regardless of the point of approach, there is slight dis- 
agreement in the over-all picture which shows a decline of 
20 per cent from the peak production of 1942 to the 1945 
level. Except for tire fabrics whose production continued 
substantially above the pre-war level, duck, twills and other 
fabrics made predominantly for the military forces, few 
divisions of the industry exceeded their 1939 performance. 
This was especially true of staple gray goods, napped and 
colored yarn fabrics and specialized household products, 
such as towels and bedsheets. 

Against this background of declining production, only 


the military requirements were adequately filled and they 
were greatly curtailed by the end of the war in August. 
Although stated export requirements of about 1,770,000,000 
yards were halved when it came to allocation, actual ship- 
ments abroad were reported at less than 673 million square 
yards. Even this volume was double the pre-war rate and 
was made available only through mandatory set-asides. 
Imports, chiefly from Mexico and Brazil, increased domestic 


_ supply by nearly 80 million square yards to a round estimate 


of 9,186,000,000 square yards. If the two or 2) billion 
square yards of military goods are deducted from this net 
total, it is evident that the per capita amount of cloth avail- 
able for domestic consumption in 1945 was at a depression 
low, or less than 50 square yards. 


More than a year ago, in discussions between industry 
representatives and Office of Price Administration officials, 
there was mutual recognition of the widened gap between 
supply and commercial demand. The war was still on at the 
time and much equipment built for purely civilian goods 
had been drafted to supplement the production of war fab- 
rics. In order to stimulate more intensive production activ- 
ity, it was unanimously and vigorously urged by industry 
that a change be made in pricing policies which would have 
the effect of restoring to ceiling prices a fair earnings mar- 
gin above the higher costs of labor and raw material. The 
recommendations were rejected by O. P. A., but by Aug. 1, 
after a long series of conferences, announcement was made 
to the industry of pending schedules, to be based on then 
current costs plus the O. P. A. profit formula. Despite this 
assurance, many divisions of the industry were left without 
firm prices for several months through delays in the issuance 
of new ceilings. By the time (Continued on Page 63) 


—~TEN YEARS OF COTTON TEXTILES, 1936-45 


| | | | | | 
1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 194 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 
> - 
EQUIPMENT | | | L | | 
29,2 | 27,573,770 26,704,476 25,994,676 940,204 | 24,304,490 ? 06 | > 
29,254,344 | 6,704,476 24,940, 21 +) £4,204,4% 24,157,306 | 23,757,844 23,342,922 23,105,942! 23,806,392 
rom | | | | 
ee Fen 1,635,168 | 1,678,574 | 869,294 | 709,800 1,054,472 435,714 | 347,184.) 399,462 414,922 | 236,980 | 700,450 
469.316 772,724 178,250) 349,411 414.974 449. 210,456, 7,252 82,736 323,488 
OPERATION | : 
active any time i 
during year ending July Jist 224.664.4258 25,419,110 24,774,904 23.731,05 23,585.938 607.5 23.479.25 234 ? 22 
penad 4,587,916 2,154,660 1,930,472 2.263,626 1.354.266 1,115,036 $49. 798 428 $97) 324.094 | 
A act | 
reports 23,380,943 | 24,079,455 | 22,039,179 22,317,332 110,966 2 74 2,332.05 22.0 
| 
Intermuttent ependles { 
eng the difference between | 
1,283,483 | 1,339,655 2,734,825 | 1,413,493 | | 434,249) $56,108 | 686,74: 656,323 | 
Percentage relation of aver | | 
age active spindles to | | 
dies an. place | 87.33% | 82.53% 85.85" 89.865 93.6 95.4 957 95 95 29 
| Spindle hours run | 91,766,908,000 95,409,267,000 | 76,252,297,009! 92,570,738,000 |. 98.279. 419,000 121,968,582,000 133.534 13,065,000 | 
Hours Tun per Average 
active apindie 3,925 3,962 1.461 4.148 5.473 $703) 
=¢ =$ 
MARKET | 
Producting in square yard | 8.614,160,00 9.44591 4.00 7.548.977 000 9.044.979.0000; 9,601,899,000; 11,327,903,000 12:24 464i) 9? 4 9 779.238 
Exports in square yands 200,501,000 236,251,000 319,634,000 367 466.0 357,925 OOF 586.739.) 447 350,000 538.462 000 638.096 000 672, 789.000 
imports in square yards... 114,195,000 147,320,000 | $8,282,000 111,817,000} 84,344,000 61,148,000 17.643.08%) 19,.764.000 11. 188.000 79.870 N00 
| 8,527,854,000| 9,356,983,000} 7,287,625,000|  8,789,330,000/ 9,328,318,000} 10,802,312,000;. 11,774,404,000] 11,050,526.000' 9,945.513.000! 9.186.328.9000 
129.257,000| 131,200,000; 131,970,000 133,203,000} 134,665,000} 134,497,000 138,101,000 139,621,000 
62 
Available for per capita con: 
in square yards. .. 66.40 72.39) 35.97 67.00 70.68 | 81.10) 87.43) 80.96 72.02 | 65.79 


Data in table above was assembled by the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York from Bureau of the Census reports and information 


ebtained through courtesy of machinery manufacturers. 


Cleth production for the non-census (even) years prier to 1941 has been estimated to 


correspond to spindle hour activity during the preceding census years. Cloth production for 1941 is the War Production Board estimate of June 29, 
1942, which is the basis used for subsequent calculations, with appropriate modifications for war years. 
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Find these hidden Profits... 
1] inside your plant! 


a MORE CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 


Vital factor in any production picture is 
steady, uninterrupted machine operation. 
| Socony-Vacuum Correct Lubrication as- 
‘ag sures peak machine efficiency and greater 
T overall production. 


@ REDUCE POWER CONSUMPTION 


By reducing friction losses, Socony-Vacuum 
lubricants cut power waste. In the power 
plant, correct oils keep turbines, Diesels, 
steam engines and air compressors oper- 
ating at peak efficiency. 


© Lower MAINTENANCE COSTS Lower LUBRICATION Costs 
Correct oils and greases prolong machine Quality lubricants stand up longer, give Lubricants 


life, reduce production losses due to “down- maximum protection with minimum con- 
time’, minimize repair bills. This means sumption. Ultimate lubrication costs are 

important savings, increased profits. lower. Get these profits for your plant. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corporation 
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Notes Dyes and Dyeing 


By GEORGE BROUN 


Application of Mordant Dyestuffs —Part 16 


HE application of mordant dyestuffs originally covered 
i the dyeing of wool, silk and vegetable fibers by em- 
ploying metallic mordants, but currently this type of color 
refers chiefly to those which are used on wool. This article 
takes up the main types of mordant dyes under their chemi- 
cal nomenclature, as well as that by the textile industry. 

According to historians of the French textile industry, 
mordant was brought into the dyeing industry's vocabu- 
lary after it had. been derived from the Latin, madere—to 
bite. The metallic salts used in mordanting textile fibers 
and fabrics tend to roughen them. Early dyers believed that 
this action opened up the fibers, making them possess an 
affinity for the dyeing agents used. 

Mordant dyes include all types of colors which form a 
color lake on the fiber being processed through the appli- 
cation of a metallic mordant before, during or after the dye- 
ing operation takes place. Manufacturers of dyestuffs dif- 
ferentiate as to the classes of mordants by listing them as 
chrome and alizarine types, although in some cases colors 
bearing the prefix alizarine actually are not chemically true 
alizarines. Various mordant dyes are classified as follows: 


CHEMICAL COLOR 
STRUCTURE INDEX 

OF DYE EXAMPLE NUMBER 
Anthraquinon¢ Alizarine Red 1027 
Monoazo Chrome Yellow O 195 
Disazo Diamond Chrome Black F 299 
Oxazine Gallocyanine 883 
Tri-phenylmethane Chrome Azurole BC 720 
Nitroso Fast Printing Green G- 2 
Oxyquinone Alizarine Black 1019 
Xanthene Alizarine Green F 783 


The most practical method of classifying true alizarine 
mordant dyes separately from the other types of mordant 
colors is by recognizing that true alizarine requires the use 
of a mordant in the dyebath; they will not dye wool, but 
many of the other mordant dyes will dye wool without the 
use of a mordant although the resultant shades posses lower 
fastness than if mordanted. 

Mordant dyes usually are applied to wool, but may be 
used on, silk, aralac, nylon and vegetable fibers (especially 
cotton). The selected mordant dyes give a very high degree 
of fastness on wool, comparable to the fastest types of vat 
-and napthol colors on cotton and viscose rayon. The out- 
standing type of fast mordant used widely on cotton in 
Europe was Turkey Red, prepared by mordanting cotton 
with aluminum and calcium and dyeing with alizarine. 
This dyed yarn was imported to the United States and em- 
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ployed in the manufacture of household fabrics anid towel- 


ing. It has since been replaced largely by improved napthol 


reds, 


at low temperatures and using the pre-mordanting method 


(commonly known as bottom chrome) in preference to the 
after-chroming or meta-chroming processes, which affect 7 
Mordant colors have 


the luster of the silk yarns noticeably. 
not been applied to silk piece goods with any real success, 


since other types of fast colors have shown greater ease of @ 


application. 


Mordant dyes'are applied to wool staple stock and piece @ 
In the past numerous types @ 
of metallic mordants, such as iron and aluminum, have been 7 
used; at present bichromate of soda or potassium is the | 
chief mordanting agent. The three methods of application | 


goods by all dyeing methods. 


are bottom chrome 


(chrome mordant), 


follows: 


Bottom chroming, though a two-operation method and | 
the first one worked out, still is used widely because of the @ 
closeness of shade matches obtained from lot to lot. The | 


shades are more level, and this method should remain pop 


ular with dyers of fancy woolens in yarn and pitce goods | 


forms. | 
Meta-chroming is growing rapidly in use due to the in 

creased range of colors currently available. 

gives the dyer an opportunity of seeing the shade actually 


being produced, whereas with the other two methods 4 | 


dyer does not know what the final shade will be until op 
erations are completed; he may be required to shade th: 
dyed goods with a suitable acid wool color or redye th« 
lot. With meta-chroming dyers have run lots with a lowe: 
fastness to crocking than obtained with the other methods 


but this objective can be reduced to a minimum by carefu! | 


selection of chrome colors and dyeing assistants nov 


furnished by specialty chemical firms. Future development | 


work on the meta-chrome method will be to reduce th 
dyeing time by improving the leveling action of chrom 
colors suitable to this method. 

Top chroming produces very fast dyed shades, althoug! 
the dyer experiences difficulty in obtaining exact matche 
because the final shade evolves during the chroming opera 


tion. This method is used widely in dyeing raw stock, yarns | 


and piece goods in darker shades such as navies and black: 


In bottom chroming; prepared material is mordanted | 


Silk yarns are dyed with selected alizarine mordant | 
dyes by processing with dichrome or aluminum mordants 7 


meta-chrome 
(mono-chrome) and top chrome (after-chrome). The © 
merits of each may be summed up on a practical basis as 7 


This method 
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—back in 1820; When it was costing two million dollars 


year to guatd Napoleon on St. Helena and there were less than 
a million and a half people in the whole of New York State — 
ten years after the erection of the first silk mill in the United 
States—John Butterworth established this business in Philadel- 
phia to serve the Textile Industry. 


For 126 years, our entire time and effort have 
been devoted to developing and building machinery 
for the Textile Industry . . . 
achieve greater speeds and lower production costs. 
We have watched the Textile Industry grow from 
a handful of family-sized plants to tts present 
position as Americas Second Industry. We are 
proud to have played a part in its development. 

Butterworth Service includes a complete line 


constantly helping to 


of Machinery for bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, 
drying, printing and finishing fabrics and warps: 
calenders for cotton and rayon fabrics; spinning 
machinery for rayon filament yarns. 

Butterworth Research keeps informed on the 
new developments in Textiles and Textile-finishing. 
Butterworth Engineering strives to interpret each 
new development in terms of Machine Design 
and Plant Arrangement. Write us. 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 6 SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


rEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R.I. .. 1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C....W. }. Westaway Co., 


Hamilton, Ont. . . 
CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., Casilla 2864, Santiago .. . 
Richard O. Custer, S. A.. Quito. . 


. ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos Aires . . . . BRAZIL: Oscar Bandler, Caixa Posta! 3193, Sao Paulo. 
, COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., Apartado 139, Medellin . . . . ECUADOR. 
. MEXICO: I. Slobotzky, Avenida Uruguay 55, Mexico, D. F. .. . 
URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda.. Calle Paysandu 1022, Montevideo ... 


PERU: Custer & Thommen, Casilla 733, Lima. 


. VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Apartado Postal 1291, Caracas. 
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with two to five per cent bichromate of soda or potassium 
(on weight of goods). Following a one to two-hour boil, 
according to type of material, two to four per cent tartar 
(acid potassium tartrate) is added to bath for better quality 
goods. The mordanted material is rinsed and dyed in a 
fresh bath containing one to three per cent acetic acid (56 
per cent). Dyeing is started at 100-120° F., brought to a 
boil within 30 to 45 minutes; boiled one to two hours ac- 
cording to type of material being processed. Either acetic 
or formic acid may be used for exhausting bath. On heavi- 
er shades an extra 0.25 to 0.75 per cent bichrome is added 
and boiled 20 to 45 minutes longer. By careful operation 
the final shade can be held satisfactorily and the extra 
chroming will insure better fastness to scouring and full- 
ing. To obtain more level pastel and medium light shades, 
the use of ammonium acetate instead of acetic acid has 
shown good results; use double the amount of acetic rec- 
ommended. 


The mordant used in meta-chroming usually consists of 


a compound containing sodium or potassium chromate and | 


ammonium sulphate. Three to eight per cent of this pre- 
pared mordant is dissolved separately and entered into a 
bath containing dissolved mordant color at 100-140° F.; 
material is run ten to 20 minutes at starting temperature, 
then raised slowly to a boil and dyed at boil for one to two 
hours. A chemical reaction takes place during this meta- 
chrome operation in which as the bath starts boiling the 
ammonia is released and sulfuric acid is formed which 
changes the chromate into bichromate; this starts the bi- 
chroming action on the dyestuff and thereby forms a chrome 
color lake on the wool fiber. 


There are various modifications of this meta-chrome 
method, but they are dangerous if used carelessly. Dis- 
solved bichromate added directly to a dyebath containing 
a mordant color usually will precipitate the color, although 
dyers have found that by careful selection of chrome and 


alizarine colors they can dissolve the bichromate separately, _ 


adding sufficient ammonia to change it to a chromate, then 
adding the proper amourit of ammonia sulfate, acetate or 
formate. This prepared compound will give much the 
same result as the prepared meta-chrome mordant. Be sure 
that the dyebath is made alkaline with ammonia even when 
ammonia sulfate is used, and always prepare the chrome 
dyestuff and bichrome compound in separate containers 
to prevent precipitation of the chrome color. Mordant 
(chrome) dyes which may be dyed by the meta-chrome 
method, with color index numbers in parentheses, are 


JOE W. ASHLEY 
LEAD BURNING CO. Inc. 


Lead Fabrication — Homogeneous Lead 
Steel Bonded Equipment 


LEAD BURNING 


CONTRACTING REPAIR WORK 


2200 Highland St. Phone 4-6826 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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The photograph above illustrates various weaves and color com- 
binations of Saran fabrics used for theater, transportation, ship- 
board, home, restaurant and office upholstery. Other applications 


are shoe, luggage and handbag fabrics as well as the recently 
developed Lumite radio grille cloth. 


Chromate Brown EB (52), Alizarine Orange R (40), Ali- 9 
zarine Blue Black BA (1085), Anthraquinone Green G } 
(1078), Anthracene Brown PGA (4), Chrome Fast Yel- | 
low O (195) and Anthracene Chrome Red B (262). | 
For top chrome the dyebath is prepared with five to 15 | 
per cent calcined Glaubers salt and one to three per cent | 
acetic acid (56 per cent). The prepared material is entered | 
at 100-120° F., run ten minutes at starting temperature, | 
then raised to boil in 40 minutes; boil 40 minutes; if dye- | 
bath is not exhausted, add one to three per cent additional @ 
acetic acid and boil 15 minutes for exhaustion. Cool bath | 
by adding cold water and with bath at 150-160° F., add © 
one to 21/4 per cent dissolved bichrome; one-half to one | 
per cent sulfuric acid is added on some of the chrome colors | 
in order to obtain proper exhaust and chroming. Raise to | 
boil over a 20-minute period, boiling 30 to 60 minutes un- | 
til properly chromed. The dyed material should be rinsed | 
cold promptly, since the chrome solution will change final | 
shade if left standing without rinse. A majority of the 7 
mordant colors, both alizarine and chrome, dye satisfactori- F 
ly by the top chrome method. | 


In dyeing chrome mordant colors it has been found prac- | 
tical to have available a list of fast acid colors which can | 
be used for shading. The shading of chrome mordanted 
colors is best limited to not over one-half per cent selected | 
acid colors, or otherwise fastness of the final shade might © 
be impaired. For shading, a dyer can use Fast Acid Green | 
B (667), Sulfon Yellow R, Supramine Red 2GA, Azo | 
Bordeaux S (88), Alizarine Rubinol G (1081), Anthra- | 
quinone R, Alizarine Rubinol 3G (1081), Fast Milling | 
Blue FFGA, Acid Fast Green Bluish (691), Alizarol Sky 
Blue B and Fast Wool Green § (737). 


A two-year research program on the improvement o! | 
Army uniform fabrics will be undertaken by the American | 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists following @ | 
decision by the A. A. T. C. C. council to accept a $40,00: 
government contract for carrying out the project. The in 
vestigation will be supervised by Dr. Harold W. Stiegler. 
the association's research director. 
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THE MOST POPULAR HOS 


DYEING MACHINE IN THE) ogi 


Four times winner 
of Army-Navy 


Send for a copy 
of this Booklet 


It is conservatively estimated that at least nine out of 
every ten pairs of hosiery made in the United States 
and Canada are dyed in Smith-Drum Machines. Through- 
out the world they are the most widely used machines 
of their types. 

This outstanding leadership has been earned en- 
tirely by the dependable performance which these 
machines have always delivered. Advanced design, 
careful workmanship, finest materials and rugged con- 
struction are built into every Smith-Drum Machine. 
Many have been in daily operation for twenty-five 
years and longer. Even when a Smith-Drum Machine 
comes into the factory for overhauling, it can usually 
be put into “new-machine condition” at nominal cost. 

When considering new hosiery dyeing machines 
... remember this record of performance . . remember 
that the installation of a Smith-Drum will keep your 
operating and maintenance costs at a minimum for 
many years to come. Complete information will be 
sent upon request. 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenve at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


SMITH- DRUM. PROCESSING MACHINERY 


for hosiery dyeing. skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dye- 


ing, piece. goods dyeing, package extracting. package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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TEXTILE FOUNDATION DONATIONS 


Recently the North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., 
received the following letter from John W. Wallace, presi- 
dent of the Statesville (N. C.) Cotton Mills: 


Some time ago we subscribed $1,000 to the North Carolina Tex- 
tile Foundation, Inc. We send you herewith our check for $540 
which will bring our subscription up to the ten cents per spindle 
suggested. 

This brought the total donations to the North Carolina 
. Textile Foundation, Inc., to $734,892.17 and marks the 
beginning of the 1946 drive towards the ultimate goal of 
$1,000,000. 


Many mills have not yet given the requested ten cents per 
spindle but we hope that they will soon follow the example 
of the Statesville Cotton Mills. To the average mill, ten 
cents per spindle is not a very large amount or too much to 
invest in textile education. 


It is true that corporations will not be in the high tax 
brackets of recent years and that Federal taxes will not ex- 
ceed 38 per cent, exclusive of state taxes. 


It must, however, be realized that while more money will 
be left in the corporation treasury, the individual who re- 
ceives same in the form of dividends or salaries must pay a 
_very large percentage of it to the government. 

Surtax rates advance so rapidly that many holders of tex- 
tile stocks will use their influence against the distribution 
of funds through dividends and will look with favor upon 
liberal donations to improve textile education and make 
available to the textile mills, for the trying years which are 
certain to come, well educated and well trained operating 
executives. 

Certainly no person can complain of the manner in which 
donations to the North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., 
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Vice-President and Business Manager — 


are handled and are used. The funds are not placed under 
the control of North Carolina State College or the school of 
textiles of that institution. They are entirely under the con 
trol of a board of directors composed of textile manufactur. 
ers and knitters and can only be expended upon the author- 
ity of that board or its executive committee. 


All persons who handle the funds are bonded and no 
funds can be invested except in securities which are ap- 
proved by an investment committee composed of R. M. 
Hanes, president of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., R. S. 
Dickson, president of R. S$. Dickson & Co., 
bankers, and President W. J. Carter. 


No salary or compensation is paid to any officer nor is 
any travel expense paid. Because the officers pay their own 
postage, and other expenses, the books of the foundation 
show only $30.45 as the total expense of raising the $734,- 
892.17. 


More important than the business-like manner in which 
the funds have been handled is the use to which they have 
been put. 


investment 


Every coliege must have a standardized salary scale gov- 
erned by its income, which in the case of North Carolina 


State College is the appropriation made by the state legis- 
lature. 


It is not difficult to secure teachers of academic subjects 
within the limits of the salary scale, which is $5,000 for 
full professors, but in the field of textiles and engineering, 
the type of men who should be secured as teachers can ob- 
tain more than $5,000 in industry. 


There is no probability that the North Carolina legis- 
lature can be induced to increase the appropriation to North 
Carolina State College enough to enable it to pay $7,000 or 
$8,000 for full professors and if it did give North Carolina 
State College any such increase in appropriation, it would 
have to make similar increases for all the other state-sup- 
ported colleges. Immediately there would be a demand for 
a much higher salary scale for teachers in public schools and 
all other state institutions and the ultimate result would be 
a greatly increased tax burden upon the people and indus- 
tries of North Carolina. 

The State of North Carolina is gradually stepping up the 
salary scale of teachers in both colleges and public schools, 
but there is no possibility that the scale will, in the near 
future, reach the point that it will attract outstanding men 
as teachers in the school of textiles or the school of eng 
neering. 


As long as the scale of salaries which a college pays is 
uniform, it matters little to one professor that another pro- 
fessor receives an additional amount from some other source. 

Working upon the theory that “no college or school is 
any better than its teachers,” the North Carolina Textile 
Foundation decided to utilize its funds almost exclusively 
for salary supplements and thereby enable the school of 
textiles to secure as teachers outstanding men in the field of 
textiles and exactly that has been done. 

Dr. Frederick Peirce, head of textile research at the 
Shirley Institute of England, was secured and has been given 
a competent research staff. 

Clarence Asbill has just been secured from the Callaway 
Institute at LaGrange, Ga., to head a department of textile 
machinery design. 


These are only two of the well qualified men who have 
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S been brought to the school of textiles at North Carolina 
State College and will instruct textile students. 

The J. E. Sirrine Textile Foundation of South Carolina 
has a larger fund than the North Carolina Textile Founda- 
tion, Inc., and the Educational Foundation of Georgia, 
which was sponsored by Georgia textile manufacturers upon 
the basis of 20 cents per spindle, has $540,000, which is a 
larger amount per spindle than has been donated by North 
Carolina textile mills. 

We urge mills in South Carolina and Georgia to make 
additional donations to their foundations for textile educa- 
tion and to push their plans for outstanding schools of 
textiles at Clemson College and Georgia Tech. 

We wish to see three strong schools co-operating with 
each other in textile education and textile research. 

The North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., with $734,- 
892.17, is still very far short of its goal of $1,000,000 and 
we urge mills which have not yet given the full ten cents 
per spindle to follow the example of the Statesville Cotton 
Mills and bring their donations to that figure. 


Many firms in mill supplies, and other lines afhliated with > 


textiles, have made donations but there are some who have 
not.yet done their part or whose donation is still too small. 

The day will surely come when there will be trying times 
in the textile industry of the South and when only those 
mills operated by well educated and well trained men will 
be able to survive. 

Now is. the time to make an investment in the future, 
and textile manufacturers should be “‘big’’ enough to realize 
that fact and to do their part. 

When W. J. (Nick) Carter of Greensboro, N. C., con- 
ceived the idea of-a foundation which would insure the best 
possible textile education for North Carolina young men, he 
set in motion forces which will ultimately have a tremen- 
dous bearing upon the entire textile industry of the South. 


0.1.0. DICTATORS 


The C. I. O. lost another election when the employees of 
the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., with mills at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., Piedmont, Ala., and Rossville, Ga., held. an 
election. The vote was: | 


The fact that the leaders of the C. I. O. drive are ardent 
supporters of the proposed F. E. P. C., which would force 
Southern cotton mills to employ Negroes and work them 
side by side with white girls, is causing employees to vote 
against the C. I. O. 

At almost every mill the C. I. O. organizers employ a 
local man to solicit memberships and pay him a very hand- 
some commission. 

Most of the business representatives of the C. I. O. have 
been willing to sell themselves and their self-respect and do 
whatever George Baldanzi and the other racketeers de- 
manded, including the acceptance of social equality with 
Negroes. 

There was one business representative, however, who 
refused to be a Quisling and sell the employees of his 
mill down the river even for the high profit which was to 
be his. 

M. L. Wood, business representative of Local 253, 
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Textile Workers Union of America, Columbia, S. C., an 
nounced recently that no C. I. O. or P. A. C. (Political 
Action Committee) meetings would be held in the union’s 
West Columbia hall if the meetings were to be attended by 
Negroes. | 

Mr. Wood had so much respect for himself and the 
white people of the mill to which he was attached that he 
refused to become a party to placing himself and them upon 
a basis of social equality with Negroes. 

When Anthony Lucio of Charleston, C. I. O. 
organization boss and secretary-treasurer of the South Car- 
olina P. A. C., heard that M. L. Wood had refused to help 
promote social equality between whites and Negroes, he 
became very angry and announced, “J will see to it, and use 
everything in my power to remove a character of this sort 
from the C. 1. O., P. A. C. and any other progressive organ- 
ization to be formed in this country.” 

Replying to Lucio, Mr. Wood said: “‘I am a white South 
Carolinian and I believe in what the Democratic party stands 
for. As far as ousting me as business representative of Local 
253, let him go ahead and try.” 

Referring to his statement that the union hall would not 
be used for meetings attended by Negroes, Wood said “I 
was not speaking just for myself’ since the “1,000 mem- 
bers of Local 253 are fully behind me, and I intend to go 
down the line with them 100 per cent.” 

He said that “instead of $1,000,000 and two years to 


organize the South, it will take $5,000,000 and they still 


won't succeed, if they don’t leave the Negro out of it.” 
Anthony Lucio has announced, for himself and George 
Baldanzi and the others who have come into the South, 
that all of his local “hired men” will lose their jobs unless 
they are willing to forget what M. L. Wood was unwilling 


— to forget, and that was that he was a “white South Caro- 


linian,”’ 


M. L. Wood stands out as one C. I. O. local business 
representative who was not willing to forget his heritage of 
Anglo-Saxon blood and sell himself and his self-respect in 
order to continue to receive “pieces of gold” at the hands 
of Anthony Lucio and George Baldanzi, said ‘“‘pieces’ 
bring only a pittance sits meg to the amount they take for 
themselves. 

M. L. Wood says that the 1,000 members of his union 
are solidly behind him, and we can well believe it, for there 
is no purer Anglo-Saxon blood than that which flows in the 
veins of the cotton mill operatives of the South, and we 
have never believed that any organization or, for that mat- 
ter, any government, could force social equality with Ne- 
groes upon them. 

A definite line has been drawn. On one side are Anthony 
Lucio, George Baldanzi and other C. I. O. leaders, who 
came South after a recent convention at Atlantic City, N. J., 
which unanimously endorsed the F. E. P. C. bill which 
would force Southern cotton mill operatives to work with 
and for Negroes. On the other side are M. L. Wood and 
Southern mill employees who take pride in their blood and 
in their ancestry. 


There will be some Quislings, some local business repre- 
sentatives, who rather than lose the big commissions they 
expect to receive from Lucio and Baldanzi will be willing 
to sell the employees of their mills down the river and into 
social equality with Negroes but we cannot believe that 
there will be many. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS, VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES | 


REIDSVILLE, N. C.—-Piedmont Fabrics of Reidsville, Inc., 
has received a state charter ‘to carry on the manufacture of 
fabric products,” with authorized capital stock of $200,000 
and $300 in stock subscribed by W. B. Pipkin, Edith Pipkin 
and C. L. Jolly, all connected with Edna Mills Corp. at 
Reidsville. 


WaxHAW, N. C.—Robert J. Spilman and associates have 
purchased Waxhaw Cotton Mills Co., a 6,256-spindle plant 
with 36 houses, for $312,800. For operation of the mill 
by the new owners, Waxhaw Spinning Co. has been char- 
tered with a capitalization of $40,000. Incorporators of the 
new firm are Mr. Spilman, T. S. Coffey, Jr., and A. B. Ray- 
mer. 


JoHNsTON, S. C.—Plans have been completed for con- 
struction of a worsted weaving plant of some 100,000 
square feet by Deering, Milliken & Co. of New York City. 
Johnston Mill, Inc., will install 144 box looms with com- 
plementary machinery for the processing of wool and syn- 
thetic yarns. The plant will be under the management of 
Horace W. Kiser of Abbeville, S. C., and will employ some 
300 persons when construction is completed ‘early in the 
fall. 


KinGcs MouNTAIN, N,. C.—Plant No. 1 of Phenix Mills, 
Inc., has been sold by Burlington Mills Corp. to Fifth 
Operating Corp. of New York City. The 388-loom mill will 
be operated as DuCourt Mills, Inc., with C. G, White con- 
tinuing as superintendent. Courtland Palmer is president 


of Fifth Operating Corp. 


WAYNESBORO, VA.—Equipment in the Esmond- Virginia 
Co. unit at Bluefield, W. Va., in operation since 1941, is 
being moved to the main plant at Waynesboro, The com- 
pany was unable to make satisfactory arrangements for the 
purchase of the building it has occupied in Bluefield. 


SHELBY, N. C.—AII stock of Esther Mill Corp. has been 
transferred to a new corporation which will operate under 
the same name and with the same management. The new 
firm has been authorized to issue 10,500 shares of stock, a 
substantial part of which is being acquired by New York 
City interests with previous investments in the mill. Found- 
ed in 1919, the plant has 11,520 spindles and 336 looms. 


DUBLIN, Ga.—M. T. Stevens & Sons Co. of North And- 
over, Mass., has purchased a tract of land on the Oconee 
River which is to be the site of a woolen mill. Contracts 
for erection of a building and for the machinery have been 
placed, and construction will begin as soon as approval is 
obtained from the government. 


WINNSBORO, S. C.—Acting to relieve the housing short- 
age in Hogansville, Ga., and Winnsboro, United States 
Rubber Co. has announced plans for the construction of 131 
houses and apartments for- plant personnel in the two com- 
munities. The program calls for 60 houses in Hogansville 
and 71 houses and apartments in Winnsboro, All are ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy within 90 days. Construc- 
tion will be under the supervision of J. A. Jones Construc- 
tion Co., Charlotte, and the cost will exceed $800,000. 
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Rocky Mount, N. C.—Carolina Fabrics, Inc., has been @ 
established “to manufacture textile specialties.” Construc. | 
tion. of the first unit is scheduled to begin soon. Among the | 
organizers are Hyman L. Battle and Ronald E. Stevens, offi. | 
cials of Rocky Mount Mills. 


LAGRANGE, GA.—Changes being effected at the Valway | 
and Dye plants of the Callaway Mills HDV Division will @ 
provide 75,000 additional square feet of manufacturing J 
space. Bedspreads, cotton roving, and other rugs are being | 
added to the Valway line, and increased production oi 
items now being manufactured is planned. Carding and | 
spinning machinery is being installed at the Dye Plant. A 3 
new office for rhe two plants is under construction. S. P ; 
Rice, recently teturned from the armed forces, has been 7 
named superintendent at Valway. He replaces T. L. Arnett, | 
now general superintendent of the Valway and Dye plants. 7 


GREENSBORO, N, C.—Common stockholders of Burling- | 
ton Mills Corp. have voted to increase authorized common 7 
stock from three million to 6,500,000 shares and to author. | 
ize the directors to issue additional stock in the proposed @ 
split-up of the common on a two-for-one basis. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Merger of the various Reeves | 
Bros., Inc., textile mill interests is being effected through | 
recapitalization, reorganization and integration of the com- | 
pany and its subsidiaries and a split-up of the common stock. 4 
The units include Fairforest Finishing Co. at Spartanburg 
Mills Mill at Greenville and Woodruff, S. C., Osage Mfg. 7 
Co. at Bessemer City, N. C., Saxon Mills at Spartanburg 7 
and Chesnee, S. C., Grace Cotton Mills Co. at Rutherford 
ton, N. C., Warrior Duck Mills at Spartanburg, and W 
Harris Thurston, Inc., of New York City. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—Approval by the Civilian Produc. | 
tion Administration has cleared the. way for completion of | 


-the million-dollar expansion project at Celanese Lanes: 


Corp. 


CONESTEE, S. C.—Machinery, all new, is being shipped | 
to the new woolen manufacturing plant which will be oper 
ated by Blackinton Mills, Inc. The mill will contain 1,92¢ 
spindles and 40 looms, powered by electricity, when opera | 
tions begin. Dyeing and finishing equipment will be in | 
stalled later. Frederick Surr is general manager and super 
intendent of the plant, which will employ 125 persons whe: 
the production peak is reached. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—Dottie Lou Mills, a 2,500-spindl : 
coarse yarn plant, has been sold by Mrs. Troy Whitehead o! 
Charlotte to Statesville Associates for approximately $125, 
000, 


UNION, S, C.—Fair Forest Mills has received a charter tc 
manufacture yarns with capital stock of $10,000. Officer: 
are C, G. Hughes, president; W. R. Dixon, vice-president 
M. V. Schaible, secretary; and J. Y. Powell, treasurer. 


RADFORD, VA.—The board of directors of American Vis 


cose Corp. has approved an appropriation for preparation 
of the plant site for the company’s new viscose rayon staple 
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your mll 


EXPANSION oc MODERNIZATION? 


If your contemplated new 
buildings require modern ele- 
vated tanks for sprinkler or 
general servite— 


If new products call for new 
kiers, kettles, vats or vessels 
in special alloy steels— 


. then our engineering 
department (with long 
experience in servicing 
the textile industry), can 
be of real service to you. 
Submit us your prob- 
lems, or write for a copy 
of “Tank Talk.” 


TOWERS CYLIMOERS VESSELS 


80 YEARS: 


of service to the 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


We have supplied starches, gums and 
dextrines to the Textile Industry since 
1866. 


This long experience helped to give 
us the know-how in solving many war- 
time sizing, finishing and printing 
problems, and in meeting critical 
shortages by developing satisfactory 
substitutes. 


Call on us for help in solving your 
postwar problems. Our Textile Lab- 
oratories and Field Staff are at your 


285 Madison Avenue 
1011 Johnston Bldg. © Charlotte 2, W. C. 
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Parks Turbomatic Atomizer 


AUTOMATIC - SELF CLEANING 


It “‘LEAKS” in just one place; leaks where 
it is supposed to; where atomizing is being 
done, where its vapor is being made. Can’t 


and doesn’t leak anywhere else. 


Atomizers that leak in places not easily 
found; places one wouldn’t be looking for, 
fritter away compressed air. They are ex- 
The TURBOMATIC (the atom- 


izer with the diaphragm) is efficient. Stays so. 


pensive. 


No piping changes. The ~> 
self-cleaning Turbomatic —>~_ 
interchangeable withearlier — 


and other models. 
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Parks-Cramer Compan an: 
rT 


Charlotte, N.C. 


Boston, Mass. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
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fiber plant at Radford. This work, to be carried on during 
the balance of 1946, will include construction of a railroad 
bridge to connect the main railroad line with the plant, 
grading of plant site, construction of road from property 
line to plant and a storage building. The board authorized 
a viscose rayon staple fiber plant with an initial capacity of 
55,000,000 pounds per year adapted to tie in with a pro- 
posed 110,000,000-pound annual capacity plant. It is 
planned that construction of the plant itself can be com- 
menced in the spring of 1947. 


MONTICELLO, ARK.—It is reported that the 10,000- 
spindle, 233-loom plant of Monticello Cotton Mills Co. 
has been purchased by Benjamin Greenberg of Chicago, IIl., 
who operates a rug manufacturing firm. 


NEWBERRY, S$. C.—The name of Newberry Cotton Mills 
has been changed to Newberty Textile Mills, according to 
an announcement by M. M. Clairmont, president. 


It is currently reported in textile industry circles that 
the Kendall Co., which has headquarters at Boston, Mass., 
and operates several Southern plants, has obtained an option 
to purchase Balfour (N. C.) Mills, 

The following statement was made recently by Rai? 
Lewis of Durham, N. C., president of Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co.: “So many rumors have been reported to us with re- 
spect to the possible sale of Erwin Cotton Mills Co. that we 
feel it advisable to state that no plan has been under con- 
sideration for the sale of any of our mills, nor is the sale or 


transfer or merger of our mills contemplated.” 


PERSONAL NEWS 


R. C. Lineberry has retired as master 
mechanic for Revolution Cotton Mills at 
Greensboro, N. C., following 39 years with 
the organization. 


‘George W. Murphy, formerly of H. & B. 
American Machine Co., is now superintend- 
ent of Mary Leila Cotton Mill, Inc., Greens- 
boro, Ga., succeeding G. R. Brook, retired. 
... William C. Hyder, formerly of Cowikee 
Mills, Inc., at Eufaula, Ala., is now general 
overseer of weaving at Mary Leila. 


H. K. Gregory has been elected to the 
newly-created position of assistant treasurer 
of Skenandoa Rayon Corp., 
of Beaunit Mills, Inc. ... 


now a division 


. Hubert D. Ker- 


nan, until recently vice-president of Skenan- 
doa Rayon, has joined the oo Producers 
Group as 
chairman. 


assistant to S. R. Fuller, Jr., 


George E: Price, Jr., 
left, purchasing agent 
for Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. was 
awarded the J. Ship- 
man Gold Medal at 
the recent convention 
of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing 
Agents. The. medal is 
awarded each ycar for 
unselfish, and persistent 
efforts for the advancement of purchasing 
and for able assistance and guidance to pur- 
chasing agents in their endeavors.”’ He has 
been Goodyear purchasing agent since 1936, 
and is a past president and director of the 
national association. 


“modest, sincere 


J. Will Long has resigned as general 
superintendent of Gastonia (N, C.) Comb- 
ed Yarn Corp. and afhliated plants. 
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B. B. Gossett of Charlotte, president of 
Gossett Mills and Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
has been elected to the board of directors 
of Textron, Inc., which controls Chadwick- 
Hoskins and Gossett through Textron South- 
ern, Inc. 


Pearce H. Baker, textile engineer for the 
Texas Co. and formerly one of its represen- 
tatives in Georgia and South Carolina, has 
been assigned to the firm's Latin American 
technical service with headquarters at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Dr. G. F. D'Alelio, 
left, has been appoint- 
ed manager of high 
polymer research for 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 
He is recognized as an 
outstanding scientist in 
his field, and will take 
an active part in In- 
dustrial Rayon's re- 
search program in 
high polymer fibers. He is a leading figure 
in the development of plastics, and more 
than 230 United States patents have been 
issued in his name. 


This month former Army colonel Robert 
T. Stevens, chairman of the board of J. P 
Stevens & Co., Inc., received the Distin- 
guished Service Medal for the performance 
of outstanding services to the Quartermaster 
Corps. The presentation was made in New 


York City by Maj.-Gen. Clifford L. Corbin. 


Howard D. Townsend, for 32 years an 
operating official of Erlanger Mills, Inc., 
has been named general superintendent of 
Dacotah Cotton Mills, Inc., at Lexington, 
N. C, He succeeds Thomas B. Spencer, 
resigned. 


L. E. Stephens has succeeded the late 
George C. Imes, Sr., as superintendent of 
Highland Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga. 


Edwin M. Allen, left, 
has retired from his 
post as chairman of 
the board of Mathie- 
son Alkali Works, but 
will continue a a di- 
rector of the company. 
He joined Mathieson 
as president in 1919, 
became board chair- 
man in 1934 and held 
both offices until retiring from the presi- 
dency in 1944. He is a past president of 
the Manufacturing Chemists Association 
and during both world wars served on. the 
chemical advisory committee of the Army- 
Navy Munitions Board and as a member of 
the advisory board to the chief of the Army's 
Chemical Warfare Service. 


Geoffrey Baker, deputy administrator for 
price with the office of Price Administra- 
tion, has resigned his post effective early 
next month. 


BACK TO CIVILIAN 
LIFE: Neison N. 
Baum, left, has joined 
Midland Fabrics Corp. 
at New York City fol- 
lowing four years. of 
Army service. He will 
head the company’s ex- 
panson into the field 
of fabrics for the ap- 
parel industry. 

Maxwell N. Hoyle, formerly an Army tank 
destroyer unit commander, has joined Amer- 
ican Yarn & Processing Co. at Mt. Holly, 
N. C., where he is training to become third 
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PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


QUGHTON 


Sou. Representative 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


«SIZING PENETRANTS~ 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 


“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SEVDELWOOUEY 


CREMICALS 
7148 ATL ARTA 
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CLINTON INDUSTRIES, 
Clinton, Towa 


QUALITY UNIFORMITY + SERVICE 
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BASEBALL PLAYER 
is no better 


‘ 4 * . 


And A CARD is no better 
than its CLOTHING 


A weak arm never made a big league baseball player; 
nor did faulty card clothing nor the wrong type of clothing 
for the purpose ever make for good carding. 


If you want good card clothing, there’s none better than 
Ashworth; it’s readily available from 7 distributing points. 
If you want the best type of clothing for the purpose, let 
an Ashworth representative help you select it. 


The best way to KEEP your card clothing in good con- 
dition is to use Ashworth free surveys periodically. We 
recommend only necessary repairs and plan them so as to 
distribute the cost over a period and to involve minimum 
loss of productive time. 


Further details on request 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


Fall River*{{  Worcester*{  Philadelphia*{}{ Atlantat} 
Greenville} Charlotte {t (Textile Sply. Co.) 
*Factory tRepair Shop {Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES — CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND ASBESTOS CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF 
NAPPING MACHINERY * BRUSHER CLOTHING AND CARD CLOTHING FOR 
SPECIAL PURPOSES * LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE © SOLE DISTRIB- 
UTORS FOR PLATT’S METALLIC WIRE * LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS RECLOTHED. 
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shift — in the mercerizing department. 

J. Zimmerman, recently released 
after Me years of Army service, has been 
named sales service représentative for Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co. in the Dallas, Tex., 


area, 


Dr. Roy S. Hanslick, 
left, has been appoint- 
ed director of chemi- 
cal research in charge 
of the expanded re- 
search and develop- 
ment department of 
_ Boger & Crawford. 
_ Philadelphia, Pa. He 
was formerly senior 
chemical engineer in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture research 
and development department. 


Six American Viscose Corp. employees 
were presented with the company's Salvage 
Award medal and citation; named in honor 
of Sir Samuel A. Salvage, past president 
and founder of the United States rayon in- 


dustry, at a dinner meeting June 5 at the 


Vanderbilt Hotel, New York City. The 
awards are presented annually to employees 
who have performed outstanding work be- 
yond the usual performance of duty, and 
are the highest honor American. Viscose 
Corp. bestows upon any employee. The 
1946 recipients of the award are Edwin T. 
Birsch, chief. plant engineer of the com- 
pany's plant at Lewistown, 
Coe, assistant superintendent of the rayon 
staple plant at Nitro, W. Va.; Harry L. 
Dalton, manager of the Charlotte sales of- 
fice; LaRue Hendrixson, viscose production 
manager, Wilmington, Del.; James B. Mc- 
Ginn, division engineer in charge of mate- 
rials handling, corporation engineering de- 
partment, Philadelphia, Pa.; and Joseph H. 
Saville, division purchasing agent, corpora- 
tion purchasing department, Wilmington, 
Del. . . . For his contribution to the rayon 
industry in serving as chairman of the Ray- 
on Producers Group from 1930 to 1946, 
Sir Samuel recently received an inscribed 
silver bowl from all the firms in the rayon 
industry. The presentation was made June 4 
at his home in Glen Head, L. I. 


W. T. Wood, plant manager of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. acetate rayon 
plant at Waynesboro, Va., has been named 
director of production. A. W. Frame, direc- 
tor of production for the past five years, 
continues in an advisory capacity. M. G. 
Jones, formerly assistant plant manager, has 
succeeded Mr. Wood. 


R. J. Shinn, former publisher of Southern 
Garment Manufacturer, has joined the staff 
of Clark Publishing Co. as field representa- 
tive for TEXTILE BULLETIN and THE KNIT- 
TER in the Southern states. 
of years prior to establishing the garment 
journal Mr. Shinn was in charge of circu- 
lation in the South for Textile World and 
other McGraw-Hill magazines. 


Parkman D. Howe has retired as execu- 
tive vice-president of Universal Winding 
Co. at Providence, R. I., after 15 years with 
the firm. He served as treasurer until the 
war period, when he assumed the presi- 
dency during Robert Leeson’s service with 
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the Navy. Mr. Howe remains as a director 
of the company. . . . Charles G. Bell, who 
has had 15 years’ experience in complex 
machinery research, has joined Universal 
Winding as director of research and devel- 
opment. 


J. E. Millis, president of Highland Cotton 
Mills, Inc., High Point, N. C., has been 
awarded an honorary degree as doctor of 
textile science by North Carolina State 
College, of which he is an alumnus. 


Dr. F. T. Peirce, director of research for 
the North Carolina State College school of 
textiles, Raleigh, has been named to receive 
the Warner Memorial Medal presented by 
the British Textile Institute for the best 
original investigation into textile technology. 

. Clarence M. Asbill, formerly a me- 
chanical research engineer for the Callaway 
Institute, -Inc., at LaGrange, Ga., has joined 
the staff of the Raleigh school. 


D. D. Quillian has resigned as superin- 
tendent of Excelsior Mills at Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C., to become manager and superin- 
tendent of Athens (Ga.) Mfg. Co. At Ath- 
ens he succeeds O. D. Grimes, resigned. 


L. J. Castile of Charlotte has recuperated. 


from an operation performed recently at 
Tampa, Fla., and will resume duties soon 
as representative for Keever Starch Co. 


Harry E. Cooper, left, 
has been appointed 
manager of the Las- 
tex yarn and rubber 
thread division of 
United States Rubber 
Co. He exceeds Har- 
low W. Waite, who 
is retiring after 42 
years with the com- 
pany and 14 years as 
manager of the division. Mr. Cooper has 
been associated with the company since 
1920 as an engineer and production super- 
visor. 


Sidney Springer, who has been in charge 
of the rayon procéssing division of Rock 
Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finishing Co. for 
the past eight years, has resigned to enter 
business at Los Angeles, Cal. His new ad- 
dress is 600 Ernst Avenue, Los Angeles. 


OBITUARY 


James W. Tolar, 44, former secretary- 
treasurer of Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, Inc., 
died recently at his home in Fayetteville, 
N. C. 


C. C. Hope, 49, superintendent of the 
Woodlawn Mill of American Yarn & Proc- 
essing Co., died last month at his home in 
Mt. Holly, N. C., after an illness of four 
weeks. He is survived by his widow, two 
sons and two daughters. 


Mrs. William D. Anderson, wife of 
the chairman of the board of Bibb Mfg. Co., 
died June 1 at her home in Macon, Ga., 
after an illness of several weeks. Surviving 
are her husband, one daughter and three 
grandchildren. 


Franklyn Doe, assistant secretary of 
Corn Products Refining Co. for 36 years 
until his retirement in 1943, died recently 
at Rockville Centre, L. I. He is survived by 
his widow, one son and one sister. 


W. Burnet Gosman, 66, vice-president 
of Stein, Hall & Co., died recently at his 
home in New Rochelle, N. Y. He leaves his 
widow, three daughters, two sisters and a 
brother. 


Nathaniel Stevens, 89, chairman of the 
board of directors of M. T. Stevens & ‘Sons 
Co. and a,member of the firm of J. P. Stev- 
ens & Co., died June 15 at his home in 
North Andover, Mass. He was known as 
the dean of New England textile manufac- 
turers. Survivors include one sister. 


John Hollis Bankhead, 73, United 
States senator from Alabama and a leading 
legislator in the interest of cotton, died 
June 12 at Bethesda, Md. His death was 
preceded by a stroke May 24. 


Charles E. Cummings, 79, assistant 
secretary of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J., died June 6. He had been asso- 
ciated with Manhattah Rubber since 1894. 


Allgood Fallis, 60, master mechanic for 
Dundee Mills, Inc., for the past 35 years, 
died recently at Griffin, Ga. He is survived 
by his wife and two daughters. 


T. Y. Williams, 80, a vice-president of 
Springs Cotton Mills, died June 5 at Lan- 
caster, S. C., following an illness of several 
weeks. He was a lawyer by profession. Sur- 
vivors include his widow, two brothers and 
one sister. 


F. Announces 
Trio of New Products 


To meet the demand in sizing cot- 


ton warps for additional smoothness, 
better fiber lay, easier weaving and in- 
creased strength without loss of elas- 
ticity, E. F, Houghton & Co., 303 W. 
Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., an- 
nounces a product designated as 
Houghto-Wax. It is not a replacement 
of any ingredient formerly used in 
sizing but its use to some extent is 
said to permit a lower concentration 
of starch. Houghto-Wax is added to 
the regular size formula in the amount 
of about three pounds to 100 pounds 
of starch. Size check-up tests which 


‘have been made in mills indicate a 


stronger warp without decreasing 
elongation when Houghto-Wax is add- 
ed to the size formula. This product 
is supplied in one-pound cakes, pack- 
ed 100 to a case, convenient to use 
without the necessity of weighing. 
A new product in its Surfax line of 
wetting agents has been announced 
by the company. Surfax S$ is a one- 
piece product which serves as a com- 
bined softener and sanforizing agent 
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tHe brand quality mills select 
Cannon Mills, Inc. is among the many top-ranking mills using Lawrence 
Calfskins for spinning frame aprons in order to make certain 
of the best spinning results. ... More mills specify Lawrence Calfskins than 
any other type. They realize, first, that calfskin has a natural surface that is perfect 
for drafting... and, second, that Lawrence facilities for product research, manufacture 
and inspection assure uniform high quality, ...Specify Lawrence Calfskins for your 
aprons and take advantage of the better performance and longer top-quality 


life that have characterized the Lawrence brand for many years. ... A.C. Lawrence 
Leather Company, Peabody, Mass., manufacturers of Lawrence Spinna Calf 
‘ for roll coverings. Represented by H. H. Hersey, Greenville, S, C. 
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for many applications. It is a combina- 
tion of saponifiable and unsaponifiable 
oils soluble in all proportions in water 
and has been found particularly appli- 
cable for the finishing of heavy cotton 
fabrics, such as denims or coverts 
where an oil softener to produce proper 
feel and finish, plus a rewetting agent, 
have been used. It is also being found 
useful in the finishing of knitted 
fabrics, such as underwear cloth, which 
requires a soft feel and, at the same 
time, must be absorbent. Surfax S may 
be used in any bath having a pH above 
seven and is compatible with the or- 


dinary materials used in finishing. It 
is non-oxidizing; fabrics treated with 
it will not discolor nor develop dis- 
agreeable odor when stored. 

A new cationic softener manufac- 
tured by Houghton and having a wide 
range of application is Softex A. P. 
This product is a soft jelly-like paste 
soluble in all proportions in water and 
having a pH working range of three 
to eight. It has been found particularly 
applicable in solutions containing acid 
and neutral salts where ordinary soft- 
eners cannot be used. Full informa- 
tion will be furnished on request. 


THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 


Columbus 15, Ohio 


Griptred New Product 
For Non-Slip Flooring 


Production of Griptred, a non-slip 
safety flooring and protective cover- 
ing material for metal, wood and con- 
crete, has been converted to peace- 
time commercial uses by the chemical 
products division of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. A combination abrasive 
aggregate and plastic binder which, 
during the war, was found to be inval- 
uable on Navy vessels around gun 
mounts, on Navy passageways, flight 
and hangar decks, Griptred is consid- 
ered ideal for any surfaces where safe- 
ty under foot is needed. Griptred 
comes in a choice of six colors. The 
special abrasive aggregate, it is said 
will withstand crush loads in excess 
of 7,000 pounds per square inch. 
More than two million strokes by 
power driven stiff fiber brushes on 
Griptred applied to. steel plate and 
submerged in a strong soap solu- 
tion, have been said to have no 
noticeable effect on the material. 


Fair Trade Council Plans 
New Publications For Fall 


Five publications are being planned 


-by the American Fair Trade Council 


for this year. They will cover the most 
important and interesting phases of 
fair trade and council activities. Publi- 
cation dates will be announced. The 
Law Of Fair Trade will cover court 
actions on fair trade cases and will be 


designed primarily for the legal pro- 


fession. The Consumer's Stake In Fair 
Trade, a popular treatment of fair 
trade from the consumer standpoint, 
will be designed to dispel misconcep- 
tions about fair trade entertained by 
consumers. 

The State Fai Trade Laws, first 1s- 


SINCE 1896— 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD has served the Textile Industry 
of the South as distributors of the World’s outstanding lines in— 
TEXTILE and MILL SUPPLIES 
ELECTRICAL and PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


We thank you sincerely for the major part you have played in making possible the 
celebration of our 50th Anniversary. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD, INC., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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sued in 1942 and now out of print, 
will be a summary of fair trade statutes 
and court decisions, incorporating 
amendments and new cases. It will be 
completed after adjournment of the 
1946 legislatures. Speaker's Manual 
will be designed to fill a need among 
speakers called upon to address small 
groups on:fair trade. Schools Of Busi- 
ness Administration will provide an 
outline series of material for use by 
heads of marketing departments in 
schools and colleges. 


X-P Expendable Pallet 
Is Product of Techtmann 


Greater economies in shipping have 
been forecast for manufacturers using 
the new X-P Expendable Pallet man- 
ufactured by Techtmann Industries, 
714 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis. The manufacturer claims 
that a 60 per cent reduction in weight 
has been achieved in the new four-way 
pallet by the use of a double corrugated 
board top supported on square or 
round wood blocks. The entire top and 
block ends are dipped in a water-resist- 
ant adhesive which seals off moisture 
from the load. 


Loads of 4,000 pounds have been 
carried on the X-P Pallet without 
failure, according to Techtmann. The 
manufacturer says, further, that tests 
show that this pallet will survive a 
number of trips with appreciable dam- 
age under normal conditions of ship- 
ment by rail or truck. Maximum load 
stowage is attained in the standard 42 
by 48-inch size, since multiples of these 
dimensions nearly equal the widths of 
truck and box car bodies. Other sizes 
and double faced pallets are available 
with block spacings to suit users’ life 
equipment, 


New Multiple V-Belt 
Drive Booklet Available 


How The Dominant Drive Speeds 
Production, Reduces Costs is the title 
of a 16-page, illustrated booklet re- 
cently published by the Multiple V- 
Belt Drive Association. Written for 
laymen, the booklet. does not go into 
engineering details of the Multiple 
V-belt drive. Instead, it presents the 
results of these engineering features 
in terms of operating advantages to 
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drive users. These advantages are 
covered in separate chapters on de- 
livered horsepower, drive durability, 


adaptability to fluctuating production. 
. schedules, savings in man-hours and 


shop space, and economy of installa- 
tion and maintenance, The booklet is 
of special value to executives and fore- 
men responsible for efficient and eco- 
nomical plant operation. It is available 


on request, without charge, from the 


national headquarters of the Multiple 
V-Belt Drive Association, 22 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago 3, III. 


Link-Belt Opens Sales 
Office in Birmingham 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, manufac- 


turers of materials handling and me-” 


chanical power transmission machin- 
ery, has opened a new sales office at 


823 Comer Bldg., 2100 Second Ave- 


nue, N., Birmingham 3, Ala. C. C. 
Wiley, district sales engineer, will be 
in charge. The new office was opened 
by Link-Belt in order to facilitate serv- 
ice in the Birmingham area. 


Wrap, Strap and Ship 
..-. and add an EXTRA PROFIT 


The money you don’t spend in the shipping room and 


in transit for needless bulk and weight is only part of 


the money you save by using Stanley Steel Strapping, 


Tools and Accessories. You also save precious time 


and labor. Bolts of cloth are strapped together into 


one compact, easy-to-handle, low-rate package in a 


fraction of the usual time... five seconds per strap to 


loop it around the package, “cinch” it tight, cut it and 


seal it. Write for full details on Stanley Steel Strap- 


ping, Tools and Accessories. The Stanley Works, Steel 


Strapping Division, New Britain, Connecticut. 


[STANLEY] 


Make June a model for all other months—“PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH” 


STANLEY STRAPPING SYSTEM 
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the Judgment Seat! 


PAPER buyers have sat there for 40 years! Com- 
paring claims — watching performance — weighing 
results in terms of satisfactory service. 

So here in 1946 HENLEY applies to today’s 
paper problems the lessons learned in two score 
years—the chief of which is, that textile industries 
want: 


Paper Service Based on Intelligent 
Study of Textile Requirements 


Hence our connection with North America’s 
foremost mills, to make sure that the qualities, 
varieties, and dependability of supply would meet 
the full scale of manufacturers’ specifications. 

Hence also our unending close touch with new 
developements in paper and paper applications, 
steadily searching for even better ways to meet 
specialized textile needs. 

In all the four HENLEY divisions you will 
find an understanding, co-operative and satisfying 
attitude on the part of HENLEY representatives. 
How may they serve you? 


Address Inquiries About Current Needs 
to the Main Office at High Point 


Formerly — 


PARKER PAPER CO. 


harlotte, N.C. | HIGH POINT, N. C. 
Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 


Company 


Gastonia, N. C. 
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Grinders May Receive Surplus Corn 


Some hope that the critical shortage of corn starch may 
be alleviated soon results from a report that Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Norris Dodd has assured a group of 
textile industry representatives that enough surplus corn 
will be provided to starch grinders to meet immediate needs 
of mills, A conference was held in Washington June 13 
between Mr. Dodd and a group of mill men and purchasing 
agents led by Dr, William P. Jacobs, president of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Association, during which atten- 
tion was called to the desperate supply situation. A. C. 


M. A. headquarters, however, warns that “extreme care is 


urged in conserving and stretching out. your starch supply, 
because it is felt that the industry cannot rest easy until the 
new corn crop is marketed.”’ 

The office of Economic Stabilization has presented a pro- 
posal to the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
which would set aside six million bushels of the 34 million 
bushels of government-owned corn for the wet millers. In 
addition, the Civilian Production Administration has asked 
the Department of Agriculture for authority to ration corn 
starch to industrial users, with preference to the textile and 
paper industries. 

The corn nfilling industry is faced with a complete sus- 
pension of operations which would paralyze the vital recon- 
version program and seriously affect our now short food 
supply. Several companies in the industry are already shut 
down or operating on a reduced schedule while others, 
including the largest member, are also rapidly approaching 
complete shut down. i 9 officials in the Department of 
Agriculture, O. P. A., and Civilian Production Administra- 
tion in Washington are well informed on this whole situa- 
tion and are considering several programs that will supply 
corn to the corn wet milling industry. 


A relatively small amount of corn is required to keep the 
corn wet milling industry going. Slightly over 40 million 
bushels of corn is needed to operate the entire industry 
until the new crop is harvested. This assumes continued 
operation on the present permissible basis established by the 


recent corn order which limits it to 80 per cent of produc- 


tion during the first six months of 1945. Government sta- 
tistics show that well over one billion bushels of corn were 
still on farms as of April of this year so that the amount of 
corn needed to keep the industry operating would be com- 
paratively easy for the government to obtain. The removal 
of grain ceilings, another government bonus procurement 
plan, or merely a government set-aside directive would be 
sufficient. 

Many essential industries are already in a critical position 
because the largest company in the industry was shut down 
by a strike for a period of seven weeks early this year 
and could not recover this lost production for its customers’ 
inventories through the refusal of the government to permit 
it to do so under the terms of the government corn order 
which went into effect after the strike had been settled but 
before this lost production could be recouped. 

The O. P. A. ceiling price on corn has made it more 
profitable to feed corn to livestock and poultry than to sell 
to industries at legal ceiling prices. Early this spring the 
government recognized this situation and instituted a 30 
cents per bushel bonus program for the purpose of obtaining 
corn for the wet milling industry and for relief purposes. 
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Meetings were held in Washington between officials of the 
Department of Agriculture and this industry to allocate the 
corn obtained. While this program was still under way the 
famine relief program turned more critical and government 
- officials felt that this emergency superseded the needs of 
this industry so that the entire 34 million bushels obtained 
through the bonus program was earmarked for famine re- 
lief. This left the corn wet milling industry back where it 
started and with no program by the government for insur- 
ing operation for essential industries through the summer 
months. 

During May, about six million bushels of this bonus corn 
was sent abroad as grain, with approximately ten million 
bushels retained in this country for processing into corn 
products for. export, thus leaving some 18 million bushels 
still in this country. Due to the uncertainty of sufficient 
processing facilities and supplies abroad and the advent of 
the new domestic wheat crop which is more suitable for 
famine relief, it is very doubtful whether this 18 million 
bushels of corn will be sent abroad. In this event it would 
be immediately available for the purpose for which it was 
originally accumulated, namely, for the corn wet milling 
industry. The wet milling industry has been very aggressive 
in obtaining its corn supplies and it is only because of this 
that it has been able to operate this long. All companies 
have stepped up their corn purchasing departments and 
have used every legal method to keep going. Some have 
even recruited large groups of salesmen to cover the entire 
cotton belt as additional corn purchasers, In effect, the 
industry has used every legal means and all its ingenuity 


4 


and manpower to obtain corn supplies to process into fin- 
ished products for which the demand is so tremendous that 


it could not possibly produce the needed — if oper- 


ating at capacity. 


~ 


Ten ae of Cotton Textiles 


(Continued from Page 46) the action was concluded in 
January, further advances in both raw cotton and labor had 
made the new ceilings obsolete as measures of current value. 


Additional conferences and official studies brought revisions 


on March 8 of this year, supplemented by incentive pre- 
miums of 5 per cent on particular classifications of product 
which had been certified as essential to the domestic economy 
by the Civilian Production Administration. 

When war ended, and for several months thereafter. 
cotton textile interests were given every reason to expect a 
larger measure of freedom in the selection and distribution 
of their products. With commendable speed the War Pro- 
duction Board, since renamed the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration, either revoked outright or greatly simplified 
most of its regulations. Spindle freezes and yarn distribution 
regulations were totally eliminated soon after V-] Day. The 
L-99 order which dictates what cloth looms may produce 
was pared down to a shadow of its wartime statue. The 


regulations governing distribution were simplified so that. 


the M-317A order merely required that the needs of bag 
manufacturers and the export trade be covered. Certain low- 
end clothing items were retained in the M-328B program. 
Hope prevailed that the market might be free of all control 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


B. F. Goodrich Industrial Rubber Products 


Transmission Belts 


V-Belts ——> 


Hose 


Phone 5026 
BUILDERS BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


[ENGINEERING SALES) 


S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL/SO26 CHARLOTTEN.C. 
NOTHING SUT GUARANTEED 


Engineered Application 
Dependable Quality 


Prompt Service 


Conveyor Belts 


Phone 534 
ALLEN BUILDING 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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as to production and distribution by the end of 1945 or by 
early 1946. 


Unfortunately this hope could not be realized. The dis- 
appointingly low production in relation to demand for 
goods of the last half of 1945, while in part attributable to l 
labor supply, nevertheless was in large measure the result 
of the indefensible delays and unrealistic price policies of 
O. P. A. Such tactics deepened the shortage and inevitably , 
resulted in a resurgence of C. P. A. orders. Cotton yarnsand = 
cloths have been brought back under full production and | 
distribution control. Set-asides have been amplified to cover 
many special interests such as users of industrial fabrics, W 
agricultural materials, work clothing, and other items, while 
provisions for bag manufacture, the low-end apparel pro- 
grams, piece goods programs, and Canadian and general 
export were continued or enlarged. A new wrinkle going 
beyond wartime regimentation has been the requirement that 
given percentages of certain set-asides be sold in the gray, 
while a tie-in with O. P. A. regulation penalizes price-wise 
that which is already made an offense by C. P. A. Yarns 
have been controlled in a more complicated manner than 
ever before. The result is a growing burden of regulation, 
exceedingly difficult for the most skilled to comprehend and 
apply, and often ill-suited to real needs of the vastly dif- 
ferent peacetime market. It is a burden heavier than ever 
the industry bore in time of war. 


This review would hardly be complete without consider- : 
ation of the vast changes which have taken place and are 
now continuing in the structure of the cotton textile indus- 
try. This, too, while based on scarcity, has been fostered by : 
government tinkering with price and distribution, which has N 
vastly accelerated an earlier trend of lesser tempo, extending 
over many years, in the direction of integrated operation. 
Mills which had been subjected to long delays in correcting . 
inequities of gray goods pricing have for years been seeking 
to offset losses or break-even conditions by undertaking the 
risks and responsibilities of finishing their own fabrics. 
Converting, bag manufacturing, manufacturers of apparel, 
dry goods wholesale firms, and sundry other customers of 
the industry, cut off from normal supply sources, have at the 
same time reached back to purchase mills. The ownership 
of upwards of 3.6 million spindles and 75,000 looms has 
changed in the period from 1943 to date, according to recent 
compilations. Beyond this are instances of horizontal 
groupings of mills. Like integrations are found at all levels 
of textile distribution where companies are reaching either 


Travelers 


ee SUDEP forward or backward in order to consolidate or strengthen 
their positions under abnormal and artificial conditions of 
pricing distribution. The evidence of history in textil< 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 


Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING shows that many of these changes were well founded an | 
RING. The greatest improvement desirable. One has only to recall the changes that havc 
entering the spinning room since the taken place in recent decades in the merchandising of sheets, 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE _ pillowcases, towels, surgical supply fabrics, men’s wear 


items and the like to discover that this is nothing new. 
Nevertheless the pace of change has been so greatly speede ' 
that only the test of time will tell whether some individual 
Manufactured only by the integrations will or will not prove economically sound. At 
any event, there seems little doubt that the gray market is 


N AT N AL N T RAV being permanently shrunk to lesser size and that revolution- 


- NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


PAWTUCKET. & | ary changes in production and distribution patterns are tak- 
131 W. First St Chiaciatte N.C ing place. Our greatest concern as this tendency continues , 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR nay Agent | is that the textile industry shall not become too greatly im | 


paired by the re-orientation of many of its productive units 
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as captive subsidiaries and adjuncts of companies whose 
prime interests are not textiles or textile products them- 
selves. 

The first year of peacetime ‘markets—for it is now very 
nearly a year since Japan surrendered—has thus been one 
of vast readjustment in the cotton textile industry. There 
have been many complications and there still remains a 
heavy burden of regimentation and control which must be 
shouldered until the way to a more balanced market can be 
attained, and government regulation can be brought around 
by painful negotiation to a more constructive policy. Never- 
theless the cotton textile industry is making real progress. 
It is developing new and far-reaching plans for the reten- 
tion of old markets, the exploration of new, the creation of 


better products and of new products, and the greater utiliza- 


tion of cotton, alone or in combination with the newer raw 

materials. It is attracting new capital and new skills. It is 
active in the rehabilitation of its war-worn equipment, in 
creating and planning new merchandising methods. With 
the help of more liberal government policies, it may expect 
co go forward to levels of attainment that will challenge 
even its indispensable services to the nation during the criti- 
war years. 


Plastic Coated Paper Fiber Yarn Evolved 


Vinyl butyral, plastic textile coating and interlayer mate- 
rial for safety glass, has been developed to the stage where 
it can be applied to paper fiber yarns for use in automobile 
seat covers, rugs and mats with greatly improved resistance 
to water, wear, skidding, mildew, fading and dirt, according 
to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. The paper twine 
can be woven on standard rug mill equipment after appli- 


cation of the coating, it is said. The process of coating the . 


paper twine has been established by technologists of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Plastic Coating Co., which is now pro- 
ducing the coated twine in limited quantities. Equipment is 
just emerging from the pilot plant stage and some time may 
elapse before the new product becomes generally available. 


Textron, Inc., Reports Consolidated Net Loss 


For the year 1945, Textron, Inc., reported a consolidated 
net loss based on the parent company and all subsidiaries 
filing separate tax returns, according to Royal Little, presi- 
dent of Textron. For the quarter ending March 30, 1946, 
consolidated net earnings, not including Nashua Mfg. Co., 
amounted to $185,000, based on filing separate tax returns, 
or $310,000, based on filing a consolidated return. For the 
six months ending May 4, 1946, Nashua Mfg. Co. net 
earnings after taxes were $588,000. As of today, Textron 
owns over 100,000: shares or approximately 95 per cent of 
Nashua’s outstanding common stock. 


Directors of Industrial Rayon Corp. have called for a 
redemption on July 8 of all outstanding shares of $4.50 
preferred stock, Series A. The outstanding shares have a 
par value of $9,750,000 and are being called at $104 plus 
accrued dividends. 


The British textile industry, working about 60 per cent 
of capacity, is devoting more effort to new finishing tech- 
niques than to manufacturing processes, according to Gilbert 
I. Verney, president of Verney Corp., textile manufacturers. 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Complete control over every step of 
manufacture means bobbins that are 
truly precision inside and out. This 
means highly successful performance. 


Southern Representatives 


THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


HENRY H. HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
Norwood Place 443 Stonewall St. S. W. 
Greenville, S. C. P. O. Box 1982 

Atlanta, Ga. 


~NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Telephone: 2406 
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Department 
assitied Departmen 
For These Lines of 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 
| “GBC” Sheepskins. 
NEUMANN Calfskins. 
NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES | 
er an earer orns. 
1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Phone 3-884] * HOLT’S Roller Glue. 
@ N.Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 
DAYTON “Thorobred” Loom Supplies. 
DAYTON Y-Belts and Pulleys.. 
Cr LUTTRELL & COMPANY |. GREENVILLE BELTING C0. 
Manufacturers of Leather Belting ‘ 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA OVERSEER OF WEAVING would like to have job 


with some reliable mill in Alabama or Georgia. 
Now employed but would like to make a change 
for good reason. 22 years’ experience in weaving 
department; also experienced on dobby and all 

kinds of plain weaving; capable of handling weave 

room of large capacity. Can give best of recom- 
mendations. Sober and reliable. Age 41: married. 
Would consider other locations than Alabama and 
Georgia. Write ‘‘Reliable,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N.C. 


FOR SALE 


POSITION WANTED —Overseer of Weaving; now 
employed but desire to make a change. Thor- 
oughly experienced on C. & K. and Draper looms 


Complete Whitin Casablancas long draft attachments Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. | 
for 13 Whitin 9 x 4% intermediates, balanced rail | 
WANTED—Position as Spinner or Carder and Spine 
| . Would id istant dent. 
type, 108 spindles. Immediate delivery. Write | 


habits; married. Can come on short notice; will 
go anywhere. Write “‘Spinner-Carder,’’ care Tex- 


STERLING COTTON MILLS. INC. tile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


y WANTED—Spinning and finishing overseer wants 

FRANKLINTON, NorTH CAROLINA job with mill in Carolinas. 21 years’ experience 
in spinning cotton and rayon blends, also spool- Be 
ing, twisting and winding warping. Now em- 
ployed but want to make a change. Reply to 
“N-N,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer or Superintendent 
of Spinning. Spooling, Winding, Warping and 
Slashing. Want to become connected with good : 
organization. Have worked in all departments for ) 
several years. North Carolina State College grad- 


WANTED—Position as Plant Overseer. Experienced — 


Manufacturer of textile accessories has opening for young man Carding, Spinning, Ring Twisting, Winding 


Tube Twist and Polishing. Cotton, Waste and 
preferably with textile school education and some mill experi- Rayon. Employed. Age 38. Sober and reliable. 

| Write “T. W. care Textile Bulletin, P. O 
ence. Give full qualifications and references. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. : 


WANTED—Position by I. C. S. graduate as Second 
AppRESS “SALES TEXTILE,” CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN, Hand or Overseer of Spinning. 17 years’ experi- 


3 ence in Spinning Department on all jobs includ A 
Pr. (), Box 1225. ( harlotte 1. N. ( ‘ ing overseer. Now running spinning on second 


shift. Want to make change for good reason : 
Married, good education, sober, and can accept 
responsibilities. Will go anywhere for interview. : —_ 
Write “‘Spinner,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED WANTED PAUL fi. EATON 
Experienced beamer, pattern work, from Card..Foom.- overseer for--carded. yarn: mill. 
or Experience and good references required 1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


Good pay and opportunities. 
514 Munsey Bidz... Washington, 1D. C. 
Write ““G. W.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, Write “‘Yarn Mill,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 

P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. Former Member Examining Corps 


U. 8S. Patent Office 
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FOR SALE 


1—Foster Winder, 
Motor Driven. 


2—Foster Doublers, 80 sp. 
25-A, Motor Driven. 


30—Sets New Parts for changing H. & B. 


100 sp. each, No. 30, 


each, No. 


Card. 
Coiler Heads from 10” to 12” 
i—2 cyl. Saco-Lowell Cotton Slasher. 
36——Deliveries Woonsocket Common Roll 
Drawing, in good condition. 


H. C, SKELTON 
Textile Machinery 


Phone 554 Union, 8. C. 


Medium Size 
Knit Piece Goods 
Mill 
Interested in 
Vertical Set-Up 
’ With Cotton Yarn Mill 
WINSTON FABRIC CO. 


129 W. 22nd Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Practical rayon throwster with thorough 
knowledge of spinning, 5-B’s, winding, re- 
drawing, soaking and conditioning. New 
throwing mill. Splendid opportunity. 


Write “‘T-H,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O, Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS - 


are modern. 


Tests, trials, eliminations, experiments, 
planned efforts have been put into making 
them. 


Continued co-operation with Batson will 
put the right fibre broom in every depart- 


ment. 

BATSON 
Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. 
INTERESTED in single or double deck- 


skein to spool winders, Sipp-Eastwood type. 
Advise quality, price and full description. 


Write ‘“‘Deck-Skein,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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COMMISSION WEAVING 40-inch goods 
available for concern who can furnish 
coarse yarns. Aiso have hosiery knitting 
available for 1.000 lIbs., 30/2 merc. weekly. 


Write “‘Coarse Yarns,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


For Best Results 
Use 
Textile Bulletin Want Ads 
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Managers and superintendents for 
(four positions open): 
ent for So. America $8,000 year; 
superintendent for Mexico: boss 


cotton 
cutter 


Southern 
cotton mills paying $6,000 to $20,000 a year 
cotton mill superintend- 


WE HAVE THE FOLLOWING POSITIONS OPEN 


marker (Southern mill) underwear and sweat- 
ers $60 to $100; assistant overseer cotton card- 
ing, Southern mill $260 month: boss weaver 
third shift, rayon mill in South: boss carder 
and boss finisher for Southern woolen mills: 
overseers and second hands for all departments. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


294 Washington St. + Boston, Mass. 
OVER 45 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


We Invite Correspondence (Confidential) With Men Seeking New Positions and With Employers Seeking Men 
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ANTI-FRICTION TRAVELERS 
EXCLUSIVE “U.S.” DESIGN 


SAMMY” 


Vaturally running 


The bevel parallels the natural path of the yarn— 
hence you get smoother running at a critical point in 
the spinning and twisting processes. A summary of 
the remarks from users indicates these advantages: 


. Less loading up of travelers on cotton. 
. Less fly waste on woolen. 


. Minimizes split ends on rayon, and silk. 


> — 


. Much lower end breakage—frequently 8 to 10 
fewer per hour. 


5. More uniform tension—more uniform yarn. 


U. Travelers are made 
and stocked in ALL styles. 


DEPENDABLE DELIVERY-PROMPT SERVICE CALLS 


U. RING TRAVELER CO. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer 


Providence, Rhode Island 


“U. SS.” Men give you Prompt Service! 


VAUGHAN—-W. H. ROSE—Greenville, 8. C.—-Box 792--Phone 3031 
. LAND— Athens, Ga.--Box 1187--Phone 478 

MAYNARD— Belmont, N. C.-——-Box 456—Phone 115 

. BOLTON—West Philadelphia--Box 7234—Trinity 1438 

. FISHER—-Concord, N. C.—Box 83-—Phone 8988 


W. SMITH — H. J. SMITH — L. H. MELLOR, JR. — Providence— 
Gaspee 0100 


yee wy 


ter entirely. 


Tufted Textile Men Hold First Convention 


R. Carter Pittman of Sparks-Pittman Co., Dalton, Ga., 
was re-elected president of the Tufted Textile Manufactur- 
ers Association at the association’s first convention at Look- 
out Mountain, Tenn., May 31-June 1. More than 350 mem- 
bers, their selling agents and guests assembled at Lookout 
Mountain Hotel for the event which marked a milestone tn 
the growth of the industry. | 

Other officers elected were: vice-presidents, Jack Strain, 
Redwin & Strain, Dalton, Ga.; Thomas J. Brown, Georgia 
Textile Co., Calhoun, Ga.; Leon Brock, Skyline Mfg. Co., 
Boaz, Ala.; and James Marcus of Aldon Rug Mills, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; treasurer, J. T, Bates, Bates Candlewicks, Dal- 
ton, Ga.; directors, M. H. Berry of Berry Bedspreads Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; M. W. Wiesen of Lawtex Corp., Dalton, Ga.; 
Joe McCutcheon of J. & G. Bedspread Co., Ellijay, Ga.; 
E. J. Moench, Tennessee Tufting Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Ira 
Nochumson, Morrill Mfg. Co., Dalton; Arthur Richmand, 
Ann Lee Chenilles, Dalton,.Ga.; A. B. Tennenbaum, Blue 
Ridge Spread Co., Dalton, Ga.; Paul Shoffner, Hy-Way 
Arts, Calhoun, Ga.: Fred Westcott of Cabin Crafts, Dalton, 
Ga., and Walter McCarty of McCarty Chenille Co., Chats- 
worth, Ga. 

Delivering the president’s address, Mr. Pittman said the 
tufted textile men had “rebuilt and regained a measure of 
self-respect and are led-to believe that we are commanding 
respect from others.’’ Of the wartime bout between the 


industry and O. P. A., Mr, Pittman maintained that ‘‘intelli- : 


gent price conttol has never been opposed by our industry, 
but regimentation into impossible patterns is another mat- 
” .He expressed the belief that there will have to 
be good and sufficient reasons for agency officials to throttle 
the industry now that it has become articulate through an 
association. Reviewing the association’s growth during its 
first year, Mr. Pittman reported it had increased from a 
charter membership of less than 30 members until around 
70 per cent of the gross volume of tufted products is repre- 
sented. 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc., another speaker, declared that “the 
most dangerous cloud on the economic horizon today is the 
philosophy of scarcity and the procedures which are being 
followed by the government to nourish this philosophy and 
give it the appearance of reality.” He added that the entire 
productive capacity of America “has been operating at record 
heights and under peacetime conditions for nine months.” 
Recalling the cotton textile industry's trouble after, World 
War I, Dr. Murchison said the one bright spot then was the 
swift growth of the candlewick and chenille industry. He 
predicted a slow but steady improvement in supplies during 
the last quarter of 1946. 

On the second and last day of the convention, Cong. 
John S$. Wood of the Georgia ninth district and Cong. 
Malcolm G. Tarber of the Georgia seventh district; Harry 
Riemer, editor of the Daily News Record, Larry Kunstler 
of Linens & Domestics, both of New York City, and Guy 
Hughes of the American Institute of Laundering, Joliet, 
Ill., addressed the session. Mr. Riemer related observations 
made during a special mission for the Army Quartermaster 
Corps in the South Pacific and Japan. 

The necessity of a trade association as an integral part of 
all progressive industries was stressed by Mr. Kunstler. He 
sketched the growth of the bedspread industry from the days 
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of the 85-cent spread to the present with a potential retail 
volume of 100 million dollars annually. Stressing the need 
of maintaining the national income, he’ said that to do so 
industry must double its 1940 ee 


An advanced seminar on rayon for deans and instructors 
representing eight of the country’s leading textile schools 
was held at American Viscose Corp.'s textile research de- 
partment at Marcus Hook, Pa., the week of June 3. Forty 
delegates attended the meetings, which embraced every 
major phase of processing rayon, both filament yarn and 
staple fiber, and the use of rayon in all textile fields. The 
seminar was conducted under the auspices of the educational 
branch of Viscose’s textile research department. Compre- 
hensive studies of the handling of rayon on the cotton, 
worsted and woolen systems, and the weaving, knitting, 


dyeing and finishing of rayon fabrics were undertaken by’ 


the delegates, in addition to lectures given by Viscose’s 
researchers. 

Desirability of a single regulation for the identification 
of textile fibers of any and all types was emphasized by 
Francis E. Simmons, Washington manager of Viscose. He 
reviewed the effect on the industry of numerous government 
regulations, particularly those affecting textile research 


4 where opportunities exist for textile school participation. 


“The new rules for azlon will still leave uncovered such 
fibers as nylon, vinyon, glass fibers and some others.” 

Methods by which uniformity and quality of viscose 
process yarns and staple fiber are controlled were considered 
at another session of the seminar. The subject was demon- 
strated. Prior to witnessing the testing procedures at the 
standards department laboratories, the members of the sem- 
inar heard talks by K. M. Currier, assistant manager of the 
textile research department, and L. $. Converse, director of 
the standards department. Mr. Currier explained precau- 
tions taken during manufacturing to assure production of 
yarn according to specifications, and Mr. Converse related 
the chemical and physical test used to measure the quality 
and characteristics of intermediate and finished products. 

Rene Bouvet, head of the textile research department of 
Viscose, asserted that fabrics cannot escape being deeply 
influenced by the political and economic turn of events in 
this country. “It is generally conceded,” he said, ‘‘that 
future scientific advancements and their applications will 
issue largely from research organizations, supported by 
fiber producers and by the textile trade and from textile 
technologists.” 

Addressing the concluding session of the seminar, H. 
Wickliff Rose, co-ordinator of research and planning for 


Viscose, declared technical skill plays a most important part. 


in the merchandising of rayon yarn. He emphasized the fact 
that his company believed in the technical basis of merchan- 
dising rayon. Mr. Rose also commented on the Pauley 
report and its recommendation regarding the rayon indus- 
tries in Japan and Germany. 


In a 6-to-1 decison, the United States Supreme Court has 
ruled that returning veterans are not entitled to “‘super- 
seniority’’ in their old jobs. This ruling of the court reverses 
the interpretation of the Selective Service Act issued some 
time ago by Maj.-Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, director of Selec- 
tive Service. 
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NOONE’S 
Standard Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by nome or 


style number. 


Long.experience in manufacturing Slasher Cloths and 
continuous experimenting have enabled us to produce 
several types of Slasher Cloth, each especially con- 
structed to give best results on the particular kind of 
yarn to be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of yarn means 
properly sized warps, less loom stops, easier weaving, 
more and better production, and lower cost. We can 
supply you the right cloth for your particular work. 
On request, we will have our representative call and 
discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher Cloth in 
America. Our experience enables us to build o 
Slasher Cloth that will meet your most particular de- 
mond. Use NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS and be 


convinced. 


Sole Agents For 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. 


Peterborough . . New Hampshire 


Use 


NOONE’S ROLLER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S CLEARER CLOTHS. 
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LEATHER 
BELTING 


2 


FLAT ROUND 


Made from the finest 
selection of belting hides 


Especially constructed for all types of loom drives 


PAGE BELTING CO. 
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Studies On the Cleaning of Cotton 
(Continued from Page 42) development of the princi- 


ple. | 


The first result was the Shirley Analyzer, a remarkably 
efficient machine to separate lint and trash, measure trash 
content and weight grade (B. P. 404,686 of 12/7/32). 
This should eventually replace the present method by judg- 
ing grade by mere appearance. It may be used to measure 
grade or cleanliness not only of baled cotton but of waste or 
cleaned stock, and to give this measure in proportions by 
weight so that the value of grade and of cleaning processes 
may be costed. The latest result is the simple modification 
of the card licker-in to improve cleaning and save lint 
(B. P. 567,499). These are very sound applications, defi- 
nitely improving practice in their limited fields, without any 
radical change in mill organization. 

Another early application was the Lint Recoverer, which 
is also a simple addition to existing equipment. The eff- 
cient recovery of the good cotton in waste does, however, 
allow for some beneficial change in the use of present open- 
ing machinery. When, as is usual, production is pushed up 
beyond the limits of the really effective action of a machine, 
the proportion of waste diminished but the machine does 
not do a good job of cleaning. The same happens if waste 
is saved by making the waste collection more conservative. 
Whenever, to increase production or to save waste, a ma- 
chine is thus used with low efficiency, it not only leaves 
more for succeeding machines to do but it interfetes with 
the action of these machines, by making small lumps or 
tufts which pass through them unbroken. Opening should 
be carried through in a few strong stages, without repetition 
of similar actions. It is better to put 250 pounds per hour 
through each of two pickers in parallel than to put 500 
pounds per hour through both in succession. It makes a 
better job to get all the loosened trash out of the stock, even 


if the lint loss is increased. If then the full power of | 


Opening machines is utilized, there may be an increase in 
lint loss. 


Should one try first to avoid lint loss and accept such 


—THE SHIRLEY ANALYZER- 


Revolving squirrel-—cage condenser 


Boomer 
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cleaning as one gets? Or, should one clean the cotton and 
accept the necessary lint loss? The competition of the pure 
fibers of chemical factories may force cotton manufacturers 
to the latter position. It would be much more tolerable if 
one could recover the lint easily from the waste. One may 
then think first of the efficient action of the machine, con- 
fident in the recovery of any lint going to waste. This 
recovery might be made in the picker itself, by incorporat- 
ing the principle of streamline air flotation in the waste 
collection. This is the idea of the Pneuopener. 

Besides separating trash from lint, the flotation of the 
opened lint in a streamlined air current arranges the fibers 
fairly regularly, doing in some degree the work of the card. 
This has led to work on a machine that would eliminate the 
card; the sliver lap machine also to work on fleeces, which 
may be bonded with theromplastic powders or fibers or 
coatings. : 

All this refers to work on cleaning the trashy product o 
the cotton fields, which farmers think is good enough for 
cotton spinners. They are used to it and take it for granted, 
but there must be many spinners who favor artificial staples 
on account of their 100 per cent purity. This is a challenge 
to cotton growers and some are wise enough to accept it 
and strive to produce a textile material 100 per cent pure. 
The place to do this is immediately after ginning, when the 
cotton is in a very open state, before the trash has been stuck 
to it by pressure and time. | 

This development is a common interest of Lancashire and 
the Cotton South. It is a cause in which the Shirley Institute 
is willing to contribute the results of a long and expensive 
research to the work of improving ginning in America, in 
co-operating with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and other interested bodies. For this reason, I talk 
more freely on this subejct than I normally would of un- 
published work of the Shirley Institute, with the concur. 
rence of the director who recently visited this country, 
partly to arrange such co-operation. The better marketing 
of raw cotton is one of the legs by which cotton may climb 
out of the pit that threatens it, the other being better design 
of fabrics for their purpose. It will never be saved by chip- 
ping cents off the cost of production, at the sacrifice of 
quality and real utility. 


Techniques for the Inspection of Textiles 


(Continued from Page 42) the depot to the contractor's 
plant in the field. It was found to be a physical impossibil- 
ity to supply each inspector with the exact samples of the 
various tolerances established for the classification of defects. 
If he were supplied with such samples, it would not be long 
before their appearance would be changed due to handling. 

While the early experimental charts containing swatches 
of the various defects and their tolerance limits were of some 
aid to depot inspection personnel as a means of identifying 
and classifying defects, this method proved of little or no 
value to Quartermaster Corps inspection personnel assigned 
to the inspection of contracts in the field or to contractor's 
inspection personnel, who were continually in a quandary 
as to what should or should not be strung. 

The next attempt to classify the various textile defects and 
establish tolerance limits was made in the winter of 1943, 
when written descriptions were used. A series of tentative 
defects classification charts were developed and were incor- 
porated into the handbooks for factory inspection and 
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Progressive finishers who are 
using this new VIRGINIA ‘‘extra”’ report a 10 to 15 per- 
cent Hydro saving and a significant reduction of rejects 
in continuous dye operation. The HYDROMISER 
automatically feeds Sodium Hydrosulphite to the dye 
bath, insuring uniformity through accurately controlled 
flow—1 pound to 200 pounds per hour. If your dye 
process is continuous, you should investigate. Mail 


the coupon for complete details on the HYDROMISER. 
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BRANCH OFFICES SELLING AGENTS 
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* BOSTON 
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ST. LOUIS 


William Iselin & Co., Inc., Factors 


90 WORTH STREET, N.Y. C. 


KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS 
SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. YORK 
W.C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street, Telephone 150 


acceptance of textiles. While this attempt to attack the 
problem was of some value, it was not entirely satisfactory. 
It was found to be exceedingly difficult to express in words 
the various gradations of the defects that should or should 
not be strung. In addition, the nomenclature adopted for 
use in identifying the various defects were not familiar to 
all of the contractors’ inspection personnel. It was decided, 
however, to use this method until a better one could be 
found. 

The search continued throughout the winter of 1943 and 
the spring of 1944 for a better method of describing defects 
and their tolerance limits. Experiments were conducted in 
color and in black-and-white photography, which are two 
dimensional. It was soon discovered that the cloth did not 
photograph as cloth, but showed only a flat surface, and 
looked much the same as wallpaper. While the defect could 
he identified, in some cases it could not be determined 
whether it was on the surface of the cloth or in it. While 
the photographs were exceptionally good, they were not 
satisfactory to the textile technologists. A careful study of 
the matter disclosed that ordinary photographs, while show- 
ing the general characteristics of the cloth, and defects, they 
had a tendency to exaggerate or minimize the degree of 
seriousness of the defect, due to lights and shadows. In 
addition, they appeared flat and lacked depth. In the case 
of finish, the photographs failed entirely to illustrate the 
defect. 


Vectographs Provided the Answer 


The results. of the photographic experiments disclosed 
that some medium would have to be developed that would 
produce the effect of depth. In the fall of 1944, at the 
suggestion of: Lieut.-Col. Albert E. Dennis, then officer-in- 
charge of the Philadelphia Inspection Zone, experiments 
were conducted with Vectographs (third dimensional pic- 
tures) which utilize the stereopticon effect to produce depth 
perception. This method was then in use by the Army Air 
Corps to determine the effectiveness of aerial bombing, etc. 
The results of these experiments disclosed that by the use 
of this method it was possible to identify the cloth as to 
type and also to determine the degree of seriousness of the 
defect. 

The Vectographs, develaped as a result of these experi- 
ments, are such exact duplicates of the defects that they can 
be used as samples of the defects instead of the actual cloth 
samples. Vectographs cannot be used for color matching 
because the process is limited to the sepia color and black- 
and-white. Nor can they reproduce the sensation of feel or 
handle. 
visual inspection gauges, to establish a predetermined, uni- 
form set of standards for the classification of textile defects. 


We can now make. from the same set of film, 2.000 Vecto- 


graphs which will have the same standard to go by. 

In order to promote uniformity of nomenclature and 
uniformity of the classification of textile defects, the Quar- 
termaster Corps proposes to prepare sets of visual inspection 
gauges for the various fabrics or groups of fabrics which it 
procures. These visual inspection gauges will be made avail- 
able for use by Quartermaster Corps inspectors as well as 
contractors’ inspection personnel. Visual inspection gauges 
establish a definite standard, one standard for all mills. 

It might be well, at this point, to discuss the various types 
of measuring and gauging instruments, and point out the 
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differences between them. It ts possible to measure the 
thickness and length, and to determine the weight of a 
piece of cloth, by the use of a micrometer, a rule, and a 
scale, but, it is not possible to measure quality by these 
means. Evaluating quality of textiles is usually determined 
by visual comparison with some established gauge or stand- 
ard, 

Vectographs are visual gauges which can be used to de- 
termine quality by comparison, but are limited to operations 
which can be gauged by the human eye. They are not meas- 
uring instruments, nor are they ‘‘cure-alls’’ for all inspection 
problems. Such characteristics as weight, texture, color and 
handle, etc., will have to be determined by other means. 
Generally two gauge points are illustrated by Vectographs, 
one to represent the limit of an irregularity below which the 
imperfection is not considered a defect, and above which the 
imperfection is considered a minor or major defect depend- 
ing upon how bad it is. The other gauge point represents 
the limit of a minor defect, beyond which the imperfection 
becomes a major defect. A specimen is sometimes shown as 
an illustration of a major or minor defect. 

The first phase of the visual inspection gauge program 
pertains to the securing of swatches of the various defects 
found during inspection of the fabrics procured by the 
Quartermaster Corps. To date over 6,000 samples have 
been catalogued. From these swatches will be selected the 
ones from which visual inspection gauges will be made. The 
detail and research work connected with the accumulation 
of the required material and samples will be carried out by 
technologists of the Quartermaster Corps quality contro! 
staff. 

The second phase of the visual inspection gauge program 
pertains to the establishnient of the various standards com- 
mittees, who will carry on the work connected with the 
development or revision a€the standards, Each’ committee 
-will function in a prescrited field. A separate standards 
committee will be formed for each general class of materia! 
for which visual inspection gauges are to be made. That is, 
there will be a wool cloth standards committee, a cotton 
cloth standards committee, a nylon and rayon cloth standards 
committee, etc. 

In order to expedite the program, when a range of sam- 
ples for one fabric or group of fabrics is reasonably com- 
plete, individual members of the particular standards com- 
mittee concerned will be contacted by technologists of the 
quality control staff, who will present the material under 
discussion. Each individual member will select the various 
samples which, in his opinion, should be used as the stand- 
ard in preparing visual inspection gauges. After the indi- 
vidual members have been contacted, and their selections 
have been tabulated, a report will be rendered to the chair- 
man of the standards committee at whose option a general 
meeting will be called. 


Standards To Be Determined 


The committee will review and approve the selections 
made, and will adopt them as tentative standards. Tentative 
standards will apply for a period of one year after which 
they will be-reviewed by the committee for final adoption as 
the standard. Any action affecting standards taken by the 
committee at any meeting called for the purpose shall be 
subject to a two-thirds vote of those voting. Any negative 
action taken by the committee shall be accompanied by a 
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MAINTENANCE DATA SHEET NO. 6 
RECORDER 


For providing elongation measurements, the 

O autographic recorder is the most convenient, ac- 

curate method. To insure accuracy observe the 
following. 


Pen slides MUST be kept free of dirt, rust or 
foreign matter that would add undue friction. 
All moving parts between the weighing head 
and the pen or sparking point must be clean. On 
pendulum type testers, wipe the slide bar with an 
oily cloth at least once daily. Avoid using more 
than a small drop of oil at any one point of con- 
tact in the pen mechanism. 


All parts of the recorder which drive the platen, 
and the pulleys or slide guiding the platen, must 
move freely; use a few drops of light machine 

oil, 
To verify elongation record obtained from the 
recorder : Return the clamps to normal starting 
position. Place a chart in the holder so that 
the pen indicates zero load and zero elongation. 
Measure the distance between the butts of the 
clamps (or some other bench mark) to the nearest 
0.01”, calling it Cn (normal clamp. distance). 


Test the location of the chart in the holder by 
operating the machine without any sample. The 
pen line should coincide with the-chart axis show- 
ing zero load -and variable elongation. If nec- 
essary, re-position chart to obtain this coincidence. 
Then, without any sample in the clamps, operate 

O the tester to 1.0” elongation on the chart. Meas- 
ure the distance between the bench marks, which 
should equal Cn plus the elongation on the chart. 
Repeat this at 2.0” and 3.0” on the chart. Any 
discrepancy between the recorded elongation and 
the actual increase in distance between the clamps 
is a recording error due to faulty chart spacing. 


F The many Scott Testers supply the 
needs of testing textiles, rubber, 
wire, paper, etc., up to 1 ton tensile. 


REQUEST “CATALOG & 
BOOK NO. 45” 


115 Blackstone Street - Providence, Rhode Island 
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TYPE CMR SHEAR 
With Electronic Seam Protector 


Our latest type C M R Shear completely removes selvage and 
surface threads from cottons, rayons and silks, at the highest 
cloth speed of any machine built. 
ciently, gives better results and greater production. The 
highly sensitive automatic seam protector, electronically 
controlled, gives complete full-width protection on all seams, 


Send for New Bulletin No. 335A 


It operates more effi- 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


statement giving the reasons for such action so that objec- 
tions may receive the consideration of the technologists of 
the quality control staff. 

All standards will be reviewed by each standards com- 
mittee from time to time, and at least once in every five 
years in order that they will be in step with current technical 
developments. After the samples selected are approved by 
the standards committee, each swatch will be photographed 
and Vectograph prints made from which visual inspection 
gauges will be prepared. 

In connection with the visual inspection gauge program, 
the Quartermaster Corps is making a study to determine the 
proper methods to be used in establishing standard testing 
procedures for use in testing inspectors for visual accuity, 


color and depth perception. Studies are also under way to 


determine what visual qualifications an inspector should 
have to satisfactorily perform a particular inspection job. 


History of Vectographs 


Back in 1833, Sir Charles Wheatstone discovered that if 
individual pictures (taken the normal pupillary distance 
apart) were made for each eye and were viewed through a 
special viewing device, so that the right eye would see the 


right eye picture and the left eye the left éye picture, visual - | 


perception of depth could be obtained. This basic principle 
is employed in all third dimensional pictures. 

Back in the early 1900s, the familiar parlor stereoscope, a 
version of Sir David Brewster's instrument, designed by 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes,.was a familiar adornment of 
every well knick-knacked parlor. In it, paper prints of two 
stereograms, mounted on a card, are viewed through a pair 
of lens segments. This device is still capable of giving a 
great deal of pleasure.* No one thought, at that time, that 
this basic method would be used in the inspection of textiles. 
There have been many methods and devices developed over 
the past 100 years to obtain the stereoscopic effect. The best 
of these, and the one used by the Quartermaster Corps for 
visual inspection gauges, is a method developed in 1936 by 
the Polaroid Corp. of Cambridge, Mass. This method em- 
ploys the medium of light polarizing pictures which permits 


the viewing of both pictures on the same sheet of Vecto- 


graph film, without impairing the image quality. 

In order to understand how the Vectograph works, it is 
necessary to discuss briefly the various methods of controll- 
ing light. Certain methods of controlling light have been 
known for centuries. For example, the problem of focusin” 
light was solved many years ago by the use of lens. The 
prism has been used for a long time to change the direction 
of light—to make light turn corners, so to speak. Means 
have also been developed to control, to a small extent, the 
color of light by the use of color filters, and, to some extent, 
the brightness of light has been controlled. 

But a long known characteristic that distinguished light 
from all other forms of energy, polarization, has never, until 
recently, been controlled except on a minute scale in well- 
equipped science laboratories. However, since 1936, the 
Polaroid Corp. has developed materials which have made 
this control now available on a large scale. These light- 
polarizing materials are used to control direct and reflected 
glare, to control brightness, and to create and control colors, 
as well as to create three-dimensional pictures. 

The Vectograph makes use of a few perfectly straight- 
forward facts about polarized light that physicists have rec- 
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ognized for years. When you look at a perfect light polar- 
izer through another polarizer, it will appear black and 
opaque in the optical grain (vibration-direction) if the two 
are crossed at right angles. It will be clear and practically 
invisible if the “optical slots” of the two are lined up 
parallel to each other. | 

To visualize this phenomenon, regard each light ray as 
millions of tiny waves with crests vibrating in all directions 
like the illustration shown on the screen. The arrows indi- 
cate the direction of vibration of all the light waves that 
make up the ray, and the equal lengths. of all the arrows 
symbolize equal proportions of light vibrating in each direc- 
tion. Now, if we place a polarizing disc of filter in the path 
of this light and think of this disc as “optical slots’’ through 
which the light vibrations have to squeeze, only the vibra- 
tions parallel to the slots can pass completely. All other 
vibrations can be thought of as wholly shaved. off and lost 
or partially squeezed through the slot. The light that passes 
through the disc is made up of waves vibrating in the same 
direction as the optical slots and is called polarized or con- 
trolled light. The direction of its vibration is the axis of 
polarization of the polarizing disc which is actually made 
up of optical slots invisible to the naked eye. 

When two polarizing discs are placed in the path of the 
light ray with their slots (polarizing axis) parallel, light 
passes through. When one of the discs is turned, the inten- 
sity of the light is reduced. When they are crossed at right 
angles, the light is cut off. If we looked through the second 
disc onto the first disc it would appear black. Now, if the 
polarizer we are looking at is not perfect—if it is only 
polarizing part of the light—it will not appear black when 
our viewing polarizer is crossed with it, but it will appear 


‘gray. It will be darker or lighter as its degree of polarization 


is greater or less. It will still be invisible, nevertheless, if 
the viewing polarizer is lined up with it. 

These facts are put to use in the Vectograph film in 
which the image is produced optically through the medium 
of polarized light. It is vo an image made in any ordinary 
way from a deposit of pigment, a dye, particles of silver or 
other metals, such as are used in photography or color proc- 
esses. The images are intrinsically //ght-polarizers. 

The Vectograph film before processing looks very much 
like unexposed but developed and fixed photographic film. 
It is a transparent, completely non-polarizing, smooth-finish 
acetate sheet. Each surface of the film is composed of mole- 
cules which are oriented substantially parallel to one another 
and at 45 degrees to the edge of the sheet. The orientation 
axes of the molecules on the two surfaces are at right angles 
to one another. The molecules on each surface have the 
property of becoming polarized when treated with a special 
“printing solution.” The degree of polarization of the 
oriented molecules is proportional to the amount of printing 
solution absorbed. 


Creating the Picture. 


The Vectograph film has two sides, both actively engaged 
in producing the images. On each side of the film, the 
printing solution, used in processing the Vectographs, sets 
up an image in terms of polarization. The control of the 
degree of polarization determines the point-to-point density 
of the images of the film corresponding to the light portion 
of the original scene are polarized to a slight degree, while 
those areas corresponding to the dark portion are polarized 
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EXPANDER 


Free-Wheeling 


HOW IT IS USED WITH DRY CANS 


Three Mount Hope Free-Wheeling Expanders are com- 
monly used in front of dry cans, since the cloth dries faster 
in the fully stretched condition. Wrinkles are entirely 
eliminated and maximum width is secured. 


The Mount Hope Expander‘has important and exclusive 
advantages, including the following: . 


The roll, Neoprene covered and ball bearing mounted, | 
is so free turning that minimum tension on the warp 
is required, which greatly reduces the tendency of 
the cloth to contract in width and increases the life 
of the Neoprene surface. 


Expanders can be set at any desired angle to cloth. 
Ball bearings, grease packed, are securely mounted 
in steel spools to outlast many Neoprene sleeve 
coverings and so designed that they can not stick 
nor turn on the axle and cut it. 


This device is suitable for all classes of fabrics, including 
rayon marquisette and rayon and cotton tire cord. As many . 
as 6 can be used on cotton marquisette in front of dry cans. 


Bulletin on request 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY COMPANY 


42 Adams St., Taunton, Mass. 


REPRESENTATIVES: — John H. Andresen, Inc., 138 Grand St., Paterson 
N. J.; Ingalls Engineering Co., 1214 Union Trust Bldg., Providence 3, 
R.-1.; Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C.; W. J. Westaway 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal 3, Canada 
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on the waderdtencture of buildings, often do expensive 
damage before they’re detected. Many textile mills 
have suffered heavy loss from termite attack. 


It costs real money to repair termite damage these 
days. Furthermore, additional loss may occur from 
attack upon stored materials; or costly machinery 
may be damaged when termite-weakened timbers sag. 


Don’t take chances on termite damage. Call for 
Terminix, world’s largest termite control organization. 
Terminix protects hundreds of the country’s leading 


industrials, including many textile mills—more than 


100,000 buildings in all. 


For full details on protection against termites by 
Terminix Insulation, write: Terminix Division, E. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. No obligation. 


TERMINIX 


BONDED-INSURED TERMITE PROTECTION 


Memphis, Tenn. 


A Division of E. L. Bruce Co. * 


TEMPERED 


lf you want them hard and 
your rings have thicker 
flanges or shoulders than 
usual, you should send a 
ring to be fitted. 


Southern Representatives 
D. J. QUILLEN 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
D. C. ANDERSON 
Cedartown, Ga. 


H. B. CABANISS 
Monroe, N. C. 


Box 269 


Box 629 


TEALING RING TRAVELER CO 
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to a high degree. This is what creates the pictures. To 
separate the pictures, one for each eye, something else has 
to be done. The images on the two sides of the acetate films 
are polarized in different directions at 90 degrees to each 
other—one 45 degrees to the /eft of vertical, and the other 
45 degrees to the right of vertical. 

When viewed through special viewers which have their 
polarizing lenses similarly arranged, with the axis of one 
lens at right angles to that of the other, the picture for éach 
eye becomes discernible. 

The image on the front of the Vectograph film appears 
in full contrast to the right eye because its vibration direc- 
tion is crossed with the “optical slots” of the right eye piece. 
The left eye does not see the image on the front of the film 
because its vibrattion direction is parallel to the “‘optical 
slots” of the left eye piece, making the image on the front 
invisible. Therefore, the left eye sees right through the 
image on the front surface to the image on the back, 
which now becomes visible in full contrast to the left eye 
because its vibration direction is now crossed with the “‘opti- 
cal slots’’ of the left eye piece. Through the special viewers 
the right eye sees the image on the front surface of the 
film, and the left eye the image on the back surface of the 
film. There is no conflict. Only one image is visible to each 
eye. The brain fuses the two images into a single three- 
dimensional impression. 

It is most important that persons Gettin these third 
dimensional pictures have normal and uniform vision. One 
bad eye would result in seeing only one of the images prop- 
erly, and the perception of depth would be lost entirely. 
Ordinary photographs (two dimensions) reproduce the scene 
as one eye sees it; Vectographs (third dimensional pictures) 
reproduce the scene as we normally see it with two eyes. 


Continuance. of Set-Asides Is Predicted 


Not only are cotton textilé export set-asides planned for 
the third quarter, but it is “extremely possible they will be 
continued through the fourth quarter,” Robert C. Turner, 
director of the bureau of international supply of the Civilian 
Production Administration, told members of the Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York recently. C. P. A. is 
now working on third-quarter percentage set-asides, Mr. 
Turner said. He added that percentages will approximate 
the second-quarter average, but he pointed out that the total 
for export in the third may not be as much as in the second 
quarter since production of cotton textiles is expected to 
decline somewhat. Mr. Turner's topic was “Post-war Ex- 
ports Quotas,”” which he said had been much misunderstood. 


Charles S: Munson, chairman of the executive committee 
of U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., was elected president of 
the Manufacturing Chemists ‘Association of the United 
States at the association's annual meeting June 6 at Skytop, 
Pa. Mr. Munson succeeds H. L. Derby, president of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. Leonard T. Beale, presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, and _H. 
©. C. Ingraham, vice-president of General Chemical. Co., 
1. W. McLaughlin of Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals Corp. was named treasurer and War- 
ren N. Watson of Washington, D. C., was re-elected secre- 
tary. 


were VICe- presidents. 
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Only Qualified Manufacturers To Get Set-Asides 


Woolen fabrics set aside for the low-cost clothing pro- 


gram may be channeled only to manufacturers who have 


qualified for priority ratings under that program, according 
to the Civilian Production Administration. Manufacturers 
holding other priority ratings are eligible only for the ‘‘free 
goods,” or materials left over after the set aside, C. P. A. 
said. This statement was designed to clear up any mis- 
understanding concerning the serving of ratings on wool 
fabrics. It refers specifically to Schedule K of Order M- 
328B (the low-cost clothing program) and to Priorities 
Regulation 28A (the bottleneck breaker). The statement 
follows: 

CC ratings issued under Schedule K of M-328B to 
manufacturers are applicable to the set-aside as established 
by the mill or by the jobber. Apparel to be made therefrom. 
however, must be within the provisions of the schedule. 
(CC ratings may also be obtained for any components nec- 
essary to complete the apparel, but once against the provi- 
sions of the schedule apply.) Those manufacturers who 
apply. for CC ratings outside the provisions of the schedule 
—that is, under PR-28A—may only apply that rating as 
against the ‘free goods” that either a mill or a jobber may 
have available. Under the provisions of Order M-328B, 
Schedule K, if the jobber uses a certification to obtain fab- 
ric, this fabric must be channeled to customers operating 
under Schedule K of M-328B. It is for this reason that 
manufacturers can expect to apply a rating received under 


= PR-28A only to whatever free goods may be available. 


The International Wool Secretariat has leased the second 
floor of the building at 201 East 57th Street, New York 
City, for ten years, to use as its headquarters in this country. 
The new headquarters will include a large salon for fashion 
shows and exhibits of wool textiles and a library of publica- 
tions devoted to wool. Charles Mathieu, Jr., will be director 
of information at headquarters and Helen Harper, fashion 
director. Morton Savell is managing director. 


The woolens and worsteds industry early this month was 
reported to have contributed more money to the ninth annual 
campaign of the Greater New York Fund than this field 
gave in the entire year of 1945. The fund's campaign com- 
mittee canvassing the trade believed that the industry would 
reach its quota of $56,000, a 25 per cent increase over last 
year's gifts, by the close of the drive June 7. 
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J, E. SIRARINE & co 


GREENVILLE « SOUTH CAROLINA 


TextiLe MILLS + RAYON PLANTS « | KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 


BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION + STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER - WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 
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SODIUM 
NITRITE 


CAPTIVATING COLOR IS THE RESULT 
of quality dyes and dyeing. For developing 
azo. dyes, well-known finishing houses use 
SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite. It is their guar- 
antee of a quality result ...a better result 
for cotton, rayon, silk . . . color fastness at 


minimum cost. 


A QUICK LOOK AT SOLVAY Sodium 
Nitrite shows you why it is superior. This 
U.S.P. Grade is a fine powder whose crystals 
tend to remain unusually free-flowing. 
Shipped in convenient-to-handle 425-pound 
barrels. Specify quality... specify SOLVAY. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston Charlotte Chicago * Cincinnati Cleveland 
Detroit * Houston * NewOrleans * New York 
Philadelphia * Pittsburgh St.Louis * Syracuse 


Specify Quality 
. Specify SOLVAY 
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Vocet No. 14 SouTHERN Ourrit 


_A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
_ types of industrial installation 


When installing No. 14 
close! trap must be 
se? directly under bowl. 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 
and union ell flush 
connection. 


(The Number 14 
ts not frost-proof ) 


Joseph A. Vogel 
Company 
Wilmington 99 + Delaware 
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May Viscose-Cupra Yarn Production Declines 


As a result of the coal, rail, and other strikes during May, | 
viscose-cupra yarn production declined five per cent from } 


the April level, states Rayon Organon, published by the § 


Textile Economics Bureau. Production rates for acetat 
yarn and for viscose and acetate staple fiber were not similar 
ly effected. The decline in viscose-cupra yarn productio: 
was occasioned not only. by coal shortages but also by dras 


tically reduced receipts of caustic soda. In commenting on |} 
the June outlook, the publication points out that viscose- § 
cupra yarn production will be determined by the availability | 
of caustic soda and other raw material supplies and that, if | 


caustic soda producers can get back into full productio: 


rapidly, the May losses in viscose-cupta yarn production | 
y y 


may well be eliminated. 
Despite the setback im viscose-cupra yarn production 


total shipments of rayon to domestic consumers during May | 


amounted to 72,400,000 pounds, or 1.4 per cent above 


the April level. This increase may be attributed to a six ] 
per cent reduction in rayon stocks held by producers, to | 


one more working day in May than in April, and to a de 
cline in exports. Domestic shipments of rayon for the first 
five months of 1946, together with percentage change from 


the same period one year ago, are as follows: viscose-cupra | 
yarn 200,300,000 pounds, plus 12 per cent; acetate yarn @ 


77,000,000 pounds, plus 11 per cent; and rayon staple fiber 


74,800,000 pounds, plus nine per cent. At the end of May, | 


producer-held stocks of rayon totaled 10,900,000 pounds 


as compared with 11,600,000 pounds at the end of April. | 
First quarter 1946 dollar value of rayon and synthetic | 
exports were at an annual rate of $114,000,000, or 71/, 


times the value of exports in 1939. With the exception 
of a small decline in 1942, the annual dollar volume of 


rayon and synthetic exports has increased each year since | 


1939. In 1945 the dollar value of exports was 20 per cent 
above that of 1944 and nearly five times that of 1939. The 
expansion in rayon exports from 1941 through 1945 re- 
flected primarily conditions arising out of the war. Many 
countries, especially the Latin American countries, wer« 
cut off from the former rayon suppliers with the result that 
critical shortages developed. These shortages were alleviat 
ed to some extent by the institution of a United States ex 
port program, in force through last September. 

But in spite of the tetmination of the compulsory export 
program, the trend of United States rayon exports has con 
tinued upward, as indicated by the first quarter 1946 data 
The current poundage equivalent of rayon and products 
exports is at an annual rate of 70,000,000 pounds. Firs! 
quarter 1946 exports of rayon in all forms amounted te 
about eight per cent of domestic production of rayon fila 
ment yarn, staple fiber and waste during that period. The 
principal wartime export expansion took place in raw ma- 
terials and semi-manufactured goods. Currently there has 
been a further increase in exports of semi-manufactured 


TEXTILE OULS 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 


TEXTILE FINISHES 


For Cotton, Rayons and 
Mixtures 


* Charlotte Chemical laboratories, Inc. 


Founded 1914 CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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goods (woven and knit piece goods) and a large increase 
in fabricated goods (apparel and related products) ex- 
ports. First quarter 1946 exports of rayon broad woven 
piece goods approximated 41/, of the domestic production 
of rayon broad woven goods in the same period. Exports 
of most rayon fabricated goods in the first quarter have 
increased substantially and are at rates far above previous 
years. Since 1945 there has been a sharp increase in the 
exports of rayon tire yarn, cord and fabric; the current rate 
of rayon tire yarn plus rayon tire fabric exports represents 
about eight per cent of the domestic production of rayon 
tire yarn. 


Rayon Linings Given Incentive Price Increase 


A ten per cent incentive price increase on all production 
of certain types of rayon linings suitable for men’s wear, in 
exchange for an industry agreement to increase production 
goals in the third and fourth quarters of 1946, has been 
offered to the rayon lining industry by the Office of Price 
Administration and the Civilian Production Administration. 
This program was discussed at a joint conference of the 
industry and government representatives. The rayon _repre- 
sentatives received the plan favorably, and submitted third | 
and fourth quarter production estimates to be used as a basis 
for establishing new production goals, 

While the estimates for July-December output of 88-140 
sley rayon twills and serges (the materials now being used 
as linings for most men’s suits) indicated a possible deficit 
as compared to C. P. A.’s goal, hope was expressed that the 
members of the industry would be able to increase their 
original estimates. Formal commitments on the part of each 
mill will be submitted to C. P. A. in the near future. Oi 
the basis of these commitments it will be decided whether 
the revision in the incentive price program will be made. 

The new plan involves a change in O. P. A.’s rayon fab- 
ric maximum price regulation and in Direction 30 to-Order 
M-328. These regulations, which have been in effect during 
the first six months of this year, grant a ten per cent incen- 
tive price increase on each yard of rayon twills and serges 
(88 to 140 sley) produced in excess of the total production 
reach in the third quarter of 1945,. Philip F. Maguire, 
deputy administrator of C. P. A., said, “This plan has been 
an unqualified success. It has doubled rayon lining produc- 
tion.’” However, C. P. A. said even this high production 
will not provide enough rayon lining fabric to reach C. P. 
A.’s goal of 6,500,000 suits for the third quarter. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


FROM A SOUTHERN MILL” 


"Burr 


NORTH CHARLE 
NORTH CHARLE 


STON PLANT 
STON, S.C. 
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‘IT HAS TO BE GOoD! 


A recent survey of a typical mill disclos- 
ed that some operators using a BOYCE 
WEAVER’S KNOTTER tied as many 
as 5200 knots per 8-hour day. The aver- 
age for all operators was over 4000—and 
the same instruments were being used 
shift after shift. That’s tough, cruel pun- 
ishment that only a knotter precision- 
built for long life and continuous opera. 
tion could take. 3 


This dependability of performance of 
the BOYCE WEAVER’S KNOTTER is 
further assured by a complete Mainte.- 
nance and Repair Department. By loan- 
ing service knotters, skilled technicians 
will inspect, adjust and repair every in- 
strument in use—on a periodic schedule 
or on request. 


DEVICES COMPANY 
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A.B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
C. E. HERRICK, 44 Franxtin Street, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 SourH Main Srreer, DALLAS, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 79 WetLincton St., TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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THE SPINNER KNOWS... 


The Spinner using superior Dary Ring Travelers knows he 
is certain of superior performance . . . knows he'll get the 
consistent uniformity and extra wearability that permits 
higher spindle speeds. 

See your Dary representative NOW! 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED JOHN HUMPHRILS, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, SC. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN. BOX 515. SPARTANBURL, C, 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Dixon’s Patent Reversible 
and Locking in Back Sad- 
die with New Olling De- 
vice three Saddles in one, 
also Dixon's Patent Round 
Head Stirrup. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. I. 


TEXTILE SOFTENER 


Ideal for Bleached Goods but an excellent all- 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Export Chief Defends Premiums and Set-Asides 


The future of the textile export trade is 
dependent upon the continuance of the 
current specific O. P. A. premium and 
the maintenance of C. P. A. set-asices, 
according to N. S. W. Vanderhoef, left, 
president of the Textile Export Associa- 
tion of the United States. In a statement 
made June 7 in answer to market reports 
that both are threatened with revision or 
extinction, Mr. Vanderhoef declared that any changes in 
either of them at this time would constitute a blow from 
which the trade and the industries it serves would never 
recover. 

“American textile prices are the lowest in world markets 
at present and most of the smaller nations who were closely 
allied with us in the war effort are dependent upon us for 
supplies,” he declared. ‘Our neighbors in Central and South 
America and the Philippines are getting only about one- 
third of their normal requirements and removal or revision 
of premiums and set-asides at this time would reduce even 
the subsistence amounts that we are allowed to ship to these 
markets.” 

In defense of the premium on export sales, he stated that 
it barely covers the costs of conducting an export business at 
this time. Rents, wages, paper and all other overhead costs 
have increased greatly in the last five years as well as cable 
rates, with the result that export operating expenses have 
risen sharply, he declared. In many instances, he said, ex- 
perienced agents in foreign markets are asking and getting 
more money for their services than ever before. Competing 
nations, he emphasized, have no price controls on export 
shipments. He scored reports that premiums are responsible 
for the diversion of goods from the domestic market, point- 
ing out that shipments are rigidly allocated through a Fed- 


eral licensing provision. As a matter of record, he said, 
export shipments have constantly lagged behind the amounts 


promised foreign markets. He added, ‘Instead of contem- 
plating revisions in premiums, O. P. A. should be seriously 
considering an increase in the rate.’ 

As for C. P. A. set-asides, he said, they were established 
in order to carry out the promises made to other nations by 
the United States Government. They are based on the mini- 
mum textile subsistence needs of friendly, co-operative na- 
tions and their removal or reduction would not only cause 
untold hardships, but would seriously disrupt cordial trade 
relations built up over a number of years. 


60-Day Inventory Controls Are Proposed 


A proposal to install 60-day inventory controls over high 
tenacity rayon yarn, cord and cord fabric in the hands of 
rubber manufacturers was made to the high tenacity rayon 
producers industry advisory committee recently by the rub- 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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ber division of the Civilian Production Administration. The 


® leaders of the textile industry the medium by which to dis- 
st | cuss broad aspects of business and related problems in the 
# textile field. Leading the list of nationally known figures 
+< @ are Charles F. Kettering, vice-president of General Motors wW c MASS ) 
le @ Corp., Clinton S. Golden, assistant to Phillip Murray, presi- - HITI NSVI LLE ‘3 

»« @ dent of the United Steel Workers. and Brig.-Gen. William 
a H. Middleswart from the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- SPINNING SS RENG CO. 

eral, | | | Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 

ie | Representatives from all parts of the country will attend 
| the seminar, it was announced by J. Marshall Cole, Yardley, 


Pa., chairman of the seminar committee. From-:the South SOFTER BETTER KNITTING 


+. @ will come Hugh M. Comer, president of the Avondale 


3. § Mills, and Harrison Hightower, president of the Thomaston COTTON YARNS—DYED OR. BLEACHED— 


qd @ Cotton Mills, to present papers on various aspects of the 


ts @ industry. Prof. J. A. Hill, dean of the Wyoming Agriculture | with : E Ys nats 
n. @ College, will present a discussion of wool fibers. Specialized 


ly 9 aspects of the industry will be discussed by Meyer Kestn- 
# baum, Chicago, president of Hart, Shaffner & Marx, Col. 


TEXTILE FIBRE 


: | = 
committee unanimously approved the proposal. High tenac- Zor a 
s @ ity rayon is an especially strong, coarse and heavy type of © 2 » a 
e § rayon that has been developed principally for use in tires. 2 Happy Ending 
d C. P. A. officials cited evidence of maldistribution of a 
high tenacity rayon in the hands of rubber manufacturers life your 
today. As a result of this situation, they said, some compa- ween, 
\- nies cannot make all the tires they are now permitted to . may «With new easy starting, 
it @ make with rayon cord under the pattern established by List . a fe o smooth running, high polish 
s § 15 of Appendix 2 of Rubber Order R1. At the same time; s ‘ - | . 
other companies have more rayon than they need. To cor- 
n rect this situation the C. P. A. rubber division proposed that I] 
the inventory any one company can hold be restricted to _ 7 
@ not more than 60 days’ supply, based on its current restricted 
production pattern. It is contemplated that by July 1 the 
proposed new control will take effect. 
Fj 
3 : inish 
P. T. 1. Seminar To Attract Industry Leaders 
h 
- Men of national prominence in the field of industry and = a 
‘ labor will assemble in Hershey, Pa., for the first national a fo RINGS FOR 
seminar to be held July 8-12, sponsored by the Philadelphia }6SPINNING AND 
¢ @ Textile Institute. The seminar has been arranged to give " ‘i TWISTING EVERY 


ce Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener—condition 
and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used 


.q § ©. F. H. Johnson, president of the Botany Worsted Mills, by hundreds of mills for over 25 years to assure proper regain, 
7 | : speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 
by i and Elmer Ward. president of Goodall-Sanford. Inc. Many Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
- @ other leaders | a3 stry will take part in » discussions yarn on standing, Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
| keaders of the industry nt ke ; e the discussions winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit- 
a. @ Which are under the general chairmanship of M. Earl ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
ete 
se Heard of West Point, Ga. these veteran emulsions, Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener today, 


930 yards of burlap have been 
purchased privately in India for shipment to the United 
States during the calendar year 1946. | 


gh 

|| Beautiful Landscapes 
b- & around your Living and Working places pay dividends. 


Beautiful Silver Anniversary 
Catalog of Shrubbery, Roses, 
Evergreens and Fruit Trees 
from one of the South's 
Leading Nurseries will be 
sent on request. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. = Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons + fstabliched 1909 
DEPARTMENT T HICKORY, N. C. ; Tioga, Thompson & Almond oe Np 34, Pa. 
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| SOAPS OILS” FINISHES 

nel SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MERCHANDISING: CONVERTING 


Domestic 


Agencies in the Principal World Markets 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


40 Worth Street New York 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestic) STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 
T. J. DIGBY, IR. 8OX 244 PHONE 159-W ¢ GREER, S. C. 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


Cotton Market 


All looms which were weaving gem duck on March 8, 
1946, must continue or resume production of that material 
immediately, the Civilian Production Administration order- 
ed June 14. This action was taken by an amendment to 
Order L-19, the loom-freeze order. It was designed to in- 
sure adequate production of gem duck, an important ma- 
terial used in the lining of shoes. 

The amendment also ordered that all looms weaving 


' carded poplins (sheeting yarns) confine production to ma- 


terials ranging from 3.75 yards per pound to 2.50 yards per 
pound. This step frees looms which have been making 


heavy poplins so that they can make lighter materials— _ 


coutil and batiste—for the corset industry. Both parts of 
the amendment provide that the order need not become 
effective for 30 days if a change of pick or sley is necessary, 
or 45 days if a change of yarn number is required. 

Many mills went off these goods before March 8, Worth 
Street circles report, and C. P, A. made a mistake in not 
dating its amendment earlier. The shoe industry has been 
in tight supply on these fabrics for some time now, it is 
explained in the gray goods market, and it is understood 
that shoe manufacturers have been trying to get some sort 
of aid for a considerable period now, as previously reported 
in these columns. Selling house executives are pessimistic 
over the chances of this change in L-99 helping much in 
the supply of gem ducks for the shoe makers. 

The great majority of cotton mills are now sold up 
through the second quarter and the day-to-day activity that 
has characterized the gray goods market during the past 
few weeks is expected by observers to drop off. Not until 
the Congress decides the future of price controls and the 
market sees third quarter distribution regulations, will any 
more goods move, it is said. 

Scattered spot sales of fine goods continued to be the 
only activity reported from Worth Street as the market 
awaited news as to O. P. A. disposition.. Pending know- 
ledge of the future of the pricing agency, the combed cloth 
men declared that early issuance of M-317A would be an 
aid to more goods being released. These men point out 
that with the set-asides known, mills can plan future pro- 
duction and converters and mills can draw up selling 
schedules. 

Third quarter selling was expected in the last week of 
June, but only for 30 days in advance on the combed spe- 
cialties and hand to mouth as far as gray goods were con- 
cerned. No matter what happens to the pricing agency, 
nothing can be done until the third quarter set-asides are 
made known. There was considerable hope that C. P. A. 
would issue the regulation prior to the beginning of the 
third quarter so that houses could make selling schedules. 


STEVENS & 00,, Inc. 


fabrics diversi ied uses 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


~ 


Complaints are still heard that some spinners find it 
difficult to add new personnel to mill working forces with 
the result that such producers are running below capacity. 
This indicates that while improvement has been reported 
since the first of the year in attracting workers back to the 
mills as reported by some spinning establishments, the 
problem still prevails in certain quarters. 

Cotton textile regulations have been amended to re-de- 
fine the eligibility of producers to charge the higher band of 
prices for their products. Under a previous provision a pro- 
ducer, who had not qualified before March 8 for the 
higher band, can charge Band A prices if he is now paying 
a wage rate 121/, per cent higher than the level that would 
have qualified him. The present amendment specifies that 
producers who may have qualified, but did not charge, the 
original higher band may use the same test to determine 
their Band A eligibility. 

Complaints about quality and services are used by several 
yarn dealers to judge just how badly buyers need sale yarn 
at present. Several yarn distributors admit they have en- 
countered cases where the buyer had legitimate complaints, 
but refused’ to press them with the spinner concerned. 
Where yarn consumers remain silent it is a clear indication 
to the seller that the account is desperately in need of the 
yarn he is receiving and fears a complaint may close his 
source of supply. Market sources contacted make it quite 
clear that they are willing to pass on any murmurs of dis- 
satisfaction, and, where legitimate, it is believed these will 
be received without stirring up much trouble. “It is a 
ticklish subject,” one yarn supplier admitted. Yarn dealers 
catering to the carpet trade report that such accounts are 
resting a bit easier since the announcement of a reduction 
in the set-aside of such yarn. 

A portion of the blame for current distribution ills of 
the sale yarn industry is attributed by several yarn spokes- 
men to ‘‘greedy”’ buying, panic buying and speculative buy- 
ing. More and more attention seems to be directed at yarn 
users of the “‘greed’’ buying category. Careful observation 
by some yarn sellers reveals that in quite a few cases, sale 
yarn consumers are demanding more yarn than they tre- 
ceived during individual peak production months: While 
acknowledgement is made of the need for increased produc- 
tion, the feeling is expressed that some buyers are going 


@: profit-wild during these days of shortages. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Sell Us Your Surples Yarns 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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Looking to the future 


with a proud past 


‘Ray Chemical Co 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Tested and Approved 
TEXTILE OILS 
CHEMICALS 
AND SOAPS 


Manufacturers of 
All Type Fluted Rolls 


COMBERS — SPINNING — LAP MACHINES 


DRAWING ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


We also arrange present 
drawing frames for long 
synthetic staple up to 
and including three inch 


Gossett Machine Works 


West Franklin Avenue Gastonia, N. C. 
Phone 213 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, o 0 fices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We rea 


e that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information. 


service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. 
603 Stewart Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 623 Clairmont Ave., 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal 
8-2635; John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atianta, Ga., Greenville, 8S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 

J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville. S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 8. 2nd 

St., Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D. Landis, N. C. Agent, 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
Cc. 


Sou. Office and warehouse, 
PF. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
(Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 


‘ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C.. . 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 8. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C.; O. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; EK. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Textile Resin Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. Sou. 
Reprs.: J. E. Moore, Mgr., Walter Knoepfel, Repr., 3333 Wilkinson Blvd., 
Charlotte, N. O. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 


Plants, Charlotte, N. 


513 South Tryon 


AMERICAN VISCOSE .CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 
ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, a N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 


Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. . 


Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.: Armour 
& Co., 1616 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
FPla.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohlo Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr.: Walter T 
Bunce, Plant Mgr., Phone 2-4073; Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 


116 W. 
Thomas St., Salisbury, 


N. C., Phone 1497-J; W. L. Mills and Philip L. Lavoie, 
2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.;: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, 8. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala.. Phone 
127; Harry Green, 1440 2nd Ave., Columbus, Ga. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg 
Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHLEY LEAD BURNING CO., INC., JOE W., 2200 Highland St. 
N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, 8. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. 
ville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 
BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., 8S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High S8t., 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C. 
BECOO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern and D. BS. 
Quein, 1930 Harris Road. Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames. 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St... Greenville, 8. C.. Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith. Greenville, S. C.; J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Sou. Mer.: 


, Charlotte, 


Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 


Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead S8St., Charlotte, N. C. Russell C. 
Young: Repr: John Ferguson. LaGrange, Ga. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr 
841, Greenville, 8. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 
Raiph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin. Ga., Belton C. Plowden: Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Oo.; Spartanburg, 8. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville: Seles and Service: C. A. Schier, A. 8S. Burkart, W 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville. Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 


John Batson, Box 


Road, Birmingham. Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8.C 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 


Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. ©. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Ine., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 8. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 
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’ Products Seles Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. O., J. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8. 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. O. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, 5. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton 8Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342, Phone 3129, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 8S. C., and 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 3713, 
Greenville, 8. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products 
Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honesdale, Pa. Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 
Station, Charlotte, N. OC. 


COLE MFG, CO., RB. D., Newman, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southesstern Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8S. O.; Corn 
Alden Simpson, Mgr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
aud Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 


P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.:; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole, 


P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; William L. Morgan, P. 
8. C.: Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; T. A. 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, P. O. 
Box 1659, Charlotte, N. C.;: R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; 
O. T. Voyles, 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; V. V. Cook, 528 10th Court, 
S., Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, P O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fia.; 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N: C.; 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C, 


DODENHOFF Co., INC., W. D., Greenville, 8. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Egquip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Clare H. Draper; Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., 5.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L, Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 8S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: O. 8S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 8. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 


O. Box 846, Greenville, 


N. C. Bou. 


11645 W. 


Pourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Megr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mer. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 68t., Dallas 1, 


Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. O©., and Allen 
Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.;: 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New ‘Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.: Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE ©O., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock. 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. O. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
N. C.; BE. Honeycutt 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. S#les Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg.. Birmingham, 
Ala.; 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 521-533 C. & 8S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL O©O., 40 Rector St.. New York, N. Y. Sou. Seles and 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., 8.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 2000 Race St., 


Baltimore 3 Md.; 818 Tuckaseegee Rd., P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.; 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 1, N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; David B. Smith, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thomp- 
son, Asheville, N. C.; Frank B. Crusan, Greenville, 8S. C.; Hugh D. Brower. 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. O. Mills, Jr., Columbia, 8. C.: Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh, WN. 
c.; G. P. W. Black, Richmond, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, W. 
Va.; E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; James EB. Camp- 
bell, Combustion , Charlotte, N. C. 
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SCRUBBING 


wit 
MILL POWDER 


CLEAN, WHITE, SAFE FLOORS 


MI-CLEANSER IS AVAILABLE IN ABRASIVE 

OR SOLUABLE GRADES — ALL IDEAL FOR 

HAND AND MACHINE SCRUBBING. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


—SINCE 1923— 


Complete Service, 
_ Elevated Water Tanks 
and Standpipes. 


Free Inspection and Quotation 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANK BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Home Office: Republic Bank Building, Dallas, Texas 


Developed to meet military needs— 
Now available to the Textile Industry 


Super-Chrome 
Plating 


AN EXTRA HARD CHROMIUM PLATING 


FOR FLYERS, TWISTER ROLLERS 
SPINNING and TWISTER RINGS, Etc. 


Prevents rust and corrosion; reduces fric- 
tion and thus insures much longer wear. 


ALSO CADMIUM AND ZINC PLATING 


We repair and balance flyers 
as well as plate them. 


Full details on request without any obligation—Write today 


SIMMONS PLATING WORKS 


219 Pryor St,, S. W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Johnson Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DDT. 


Licensed manufacturers and suppliers of 5% DDT 
in industrial quantities. Immediate shipment. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 | P.O. BOX 1418 


GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Give us a trial 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


1337 West Second Avenue + Gastonia, North Carolina 


Modern | 
Package and Rotary 
Machines 


ALL STAINLESS STEEL 


Manufactured by 


BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO. 


GRAHAM, N. C. 


Represented by 
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J. A. Okey . . Graham, N. C. 
Wm. E. Wyche . . Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. L. Okey... . Rock Hill, S. C. 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bilvd., Charlotte, N. C., 8. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton ©. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J.. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville,’S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4. Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahlstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573: F. W. Tisdell. P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney. Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black. Woodside Bldg. Annex. Greenville, 5S. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St.. Charleston, 8S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.;: Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.;: Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.; Battery Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Franklin St... Tampa, 
Fla.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta. Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad and Fourth 8t., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St... Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann. Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM -REED CO.. Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
‘McFetters, Mer., Phone 2-0205; W. P. (Bill) Anderson, Phone 7122; C. F. 
Wallace, Phone 2-0663. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5S. C, 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY. CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GRINNELL CO., ENC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants: 1431°W. Morehead Bt., 
Charlotte 1, N. C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


GULF OFL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 8. 
C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia. N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter. Charlotte. N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


ll & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.) Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., 72 Lincoln 8St., Boston 11, Mass. 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON @& CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 

.- W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead S8t.., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks. 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville. S. C.. Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St.. Houston 2, Tex.. 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La.; C. L. 
Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg.. 7 St. Paul St,, Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N. E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660: V. .C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935; Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. G. Schultze, 1301 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 8S. P. Schwoyer, P. QO. Box 
- 1507, or. 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey. 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Cahriotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: W. A. Isenberg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; G. J. Reese, 701 N., 
Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex. 


Sou. Rep.: 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlante, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.., 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3, N. C.. G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 


INDNSTRIAL SUPPLY CO., Clinton, 5. © 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., 8. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778. Atlanta, Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
‘Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Pulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham. Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave:, Phone 6450, Charlotte. N. C., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Staton P. Peel, Jr 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices. 
Greenville, S. C. W. O. Slimback. Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon Greens- 
boro, N. C.: Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles C. Withington, Greenville, 
8. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. 
Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. Ter, Sou. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 


Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg. 
Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, § 
C. C. Switzer, Greenville, 8S. C.; Luke J 
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Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: ‘1. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 32-4287. 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, S. C 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa: Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P. 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Blidg., Fall River, Mass. 


Cc. E. LUTTRELL & CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. Y. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—-Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—-American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta; Bigg Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville; North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co.. Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee 
Chattanooga Belt. & Sup. Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip, & Mfg. Oo., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., - Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Seles Office: Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O. 


Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Frankiin St., Providence, R. 1.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. G. Y. Frankle, Gen. Branch 
Mgr., Brown Marx Bldg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; J. B. Trotter, Johnston Bldg.., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 


_ Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St.. 


Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Blidg., 
Atianta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.;: A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, 
P. ©. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J. Fred Sumner, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C 


N. ¥. & N. J.. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841. 
Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


OLELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO., 
Sales and Service: 


MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 


15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. Sou. 
E. W. Kiumph, Cliff Myers, Thomas Wilheit, Charlotte, 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 


rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, . 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. 0. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Specia! 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, 8. C., Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.: Dillon Supply Co., 
Church St., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St., Rocky Mount, 
N, C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.: Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Piants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PAWTUCKET MFG. CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
ply Co., Clinton, 8. C. 


Sou. Distributor: Industrial Sup- 
PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & Co., 11945 E. Fifth St., Charlotte. N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bid¢., Atlanta. 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro. 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
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HOLBROOK 


RAW HIDE 
GOODS 


NEW YORK CITY 


An organization specializing in co- 
ordinating mill and selling for ease 


of operation and larger profits. 


WELLMAN OPERATING CORPORATION 


i 1 EAST 88TH STREET 


Established 1838 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging, 


te do-caing cottons, 
rayons mixed goods 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


18O MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 16 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors 


Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and RKe- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


Arranged for Your Work. 


Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


(TRADE MARK) 


Free Sample on Request 


KOTOP 


COMBERS 
CORK ROLLERS 
LAP MACHINES 
SPREDERS 
DRAWING 


HANK’S KOTOP—Means: 
“The Best Roller Varnish” 


W. E. HANKS 


I Box 2546 West End P. O. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN e@ June 15, 1946 


DENMAN 


PICKERS LUG STRAPS 
HOLD-UPS 


Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Y ear 


7e Verrell Machine €o.%. 


CHARLOTTE, N. €. 


Needham, Mass.—-N. E. States 

Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
Manchester, England—European Agt. 


James F. Notman 

E. W. S. Jasper, Inc. 

W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. 
Geo. Thomas & Co... 
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Assures rapid, dependable 
de-sizing. 
J ee Our technical staff always at 
| your service. 
| 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
mercial Bank Bidg.. Gastonia, N. C. 


(Group Accident and Health and 
Bowthesstern Div. Office, 815 Com- 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atianta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead 8t., Charlotte, N. C. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., Inc., 340 Peach- 
tree St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atianta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlante 1, Ga. Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: G. C. Tate and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Chariotte 1, N. C. Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


‘RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. B8ixth St., 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, 8. C.: A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L.. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N. C., 


335-37 W. Fifth Bt., 


Thomas 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office’ 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer., 
Phone 2-3201; 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 58., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Cherlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
and Charles S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.;: W. L. Whisnant. 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and Penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St., 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd S8t., 


Sou. Of- 
1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atianta, Ga., Phone 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
John L. Graes, Mgr., 


S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 


New York 20, N. Y. Div. Office Head- 
Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y¥.;: Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Ol Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3, N. C., Phone 2-0704; James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 S. Calvert 8St., Charlotte. 
N. C.; C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mgr, Shell Ot] Co., Inc., Spring Garden St., Ext., 
Greensboro, N. C.;: P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Oil Co., Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartangurg, 8S. C.; J. C. Metze, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co.; Inc., 700 
Blossom St., Columbia, 8S. C.; Div Offices: 400 William-Oliver Bidg., Atianta 3, 

a,, E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Houston, Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La 


SIMMONS PLATING WORKS, 219 Prior 8t., S.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St.. 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; G. C. Wilson, Mer.., 
Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., 
lumbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, 
Penn, P. O. Box 2090, Jackson, Miss.;: L. M. Kay, 332 8th St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1, Ga.; R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire 
Drive, Thomasville, Ga.; A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.; R. R. 
Boatright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; W. A. Edmundson, 124 143rd 
Ave., St. Petersburg 6, Fla.; W. H.. Lipscomb, 31 Pinkney St., Greenville, 8. C.; 
M. K. Williams, 135 Shelbourne Rd., Asheville, N. C.;: J. O: Holt, P. O. Box 
5516, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C.: R. A. Smith, P. O. Box 1366, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H. 8S. Pite, P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Atlanta, Ga.. 
Industrial Oil 
Jacksonville, Fla., Co- 
Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Birmingham 1, Ala.; C. O. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey. 
134 McClean 8t., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 17777, 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and 8. OC. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, 8. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. (*‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co., INC., Southeastern Div. Office. 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett 8t., 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Columbia, 8S. C.; Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.; Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 


1602 Baltimore 
224 W. Ist Bt.., 
Greenville. 5. C.: South 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson Oity, Tenn. 
SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 


S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, 
Guilford College, N. C.: H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.;: 
M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St... 5.W., Atlanta, 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Peachtree Battie Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 
Delwood Drive, N. W., Atlanta, Ge 


Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. G. Merritt, 649 
1428 Peachtree St.. N.E., 
Ss. C.: 8S. C. Smith, 2526 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 5. C. 
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WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CUO., 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. &., Decatur, IH. 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph. Jr., 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: 
gomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; 


512-514 W. Fourth 8t., Char- 


Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Southeastern Megr.; L. A. Dillon, 
George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 8. C.;: H. F. 


Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A.. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones and W. L. 
Cowart, care The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., 8.W., Tel. Main 4110, 


Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 
Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia 8St., Charlotte, 
N. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C, W. Crain, Mgr.; Henry P. Godwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atianta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.: South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr.; Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office. 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin. Mgr., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J 


Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C.;: D. C. Anderson, Sou. 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 
TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 


Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lubrication Engineers: 


Bulk Piants and Warehouses 
P. C. Bogart, Norfolk. Va.; D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. S. Leonard, Greenville, 8S. C.; F. G 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C.. Keiser, Jr., 
Atianta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. ; 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S, Mint St., 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
8. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.: K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mger.., 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8 
C.; Johnson City; Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C.. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens; Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Pisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


in all principal cities 


Charlotte 1, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bicg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 Norris 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CoO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: -T. Holt Haywood, 62 


S. Main S8t., Winston- Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 
St., Greenville, 8. C., Robt. 


Sou. 
W. Balley, Sou. 


Office, Room 231 
Sales Mer. 


, W.. Washington 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
842. Gastonia, N. C: Also W. L 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 


-WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, 8S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
A. A. (€"“Red"’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.; D. B. Dorman 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, 8. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.;: W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 123,. Grif 
fin, Ga 


WATER TANK SERVICF €O.. Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Re- 
public bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 11842 W. Fourth St 
son and S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg.. 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


., Charlotte, N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Walter 
Greensboro, N. C.;: John W. Littlefield, 810 


: F. Daboll 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., 
Reprs.: Ernest Hall, 901-A Sul Ross 8t., 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
N. J. 


Boston 10, Mass. Sou 
Houston, Tex.: Marshal! Whitman 
R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY 


co., TROY, P. O. Box 1245. Charlotte, 
Phone 3-9831. 


N. C 


WHITIN MACHIINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Bide 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healey Bidg.. 


Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office 
1317 Healey Bldg. ; 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 165, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell yeu more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS C0., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


LINING 


LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 


PLACE OF Hartsville, S. C. 


FIRE BRICK) 


LONGER| 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 


_ WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


tw SERVIGE by Years of 


—enables us to give you the BEST in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


Steel Rolls 

Flyer Pressers 

Card Room Spindles 
Lifting Rods 


REPAIR OF 


Steel Rolis 
Roving Spindles 
Spinning Spindles 
Fiyers 


OVERHAULING OF 


Fly Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Spoolers 


MOVING OF 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery 


Southern 
SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. HH. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 


COOLING — VENTILATING 
MOISTENING — HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
COOLING & MOISTENING CO., ING. 


PHONE 7719 - - - - - - - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BARNES associates, tne 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
om TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


McCaskie Wood Top Loom Lays Crank Arms 
Rolls for Spinning Race Boards Parallel Blocks 
Systems Whip Rolls Spools 
Loom Beams Dobby Cylinders Shell Rolls 

Cloth Rolls Festoon Sticks Wood Binders 
Dobby Sheaves Selvage Spools Underclearers 
Steaming Racks | Pin Boards Shipping Rolls 
Steaming Poles Hi-Speed Section Skewers 
Lease Rods Beams Filling Boxes 
Cones Bottle Spools Warp Cores 
Temple Rolls Castle Spools Comber Rolls 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY 
COST METHODS 


10 High Street - 


PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


- Boston, Mass. 


318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, $. C. 
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WILLIAM McCASKIE CO. 


SUCCESSOR TO WILLIAM McLEOD CO. 


110 CHACE STREET 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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Let the Mathieson techni- 
cal staff furnish more de- 
tailed information on this 
important development in 
textile processing. 


MATHIESON CONTINUOUS qc 
OPEN-WIDTH STEAMER | 
REDUCES PROCESSING TIME 


The Mathieson-developed open-width steamer, which has treated over 100,000,000 = 
yards of textile fabrics, brings many advantages to textile processing operations. | de 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 


CAUSTIC 
LIQUID CHLORINE... 
ANHYDROUS & 
PRODUCTS...SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE...DRY ICE...CARBONIC 
GAS...SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS...SODIUM METHYLATE 


CONTINUOUS TREATMENT IN THE MATHIESON STEAMER: 


. Replaces kier and jig scouring by a 


single continuous alkaline steaming. 


. Reduces scouring time to less than 
one hour. 


Prepares cotton and rayon fabrics — 
in one steaming — for any subsequent 
treatment such as conventional 
bleaching or dyeing. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


. SODA ASH... 
CHLORINE DIOXIDE... 
. HTH PRODUCTS... 


4. Handles fabrics of any width, any! th 


6. Gives greater flexibility and control in. 


BICARBONATE OF SODA 
AMMONIA, 
FUSED ALKALI! 


weight, any yardage. 


5. Eliminates the danger of rope marks : by 


and distortions in the weave. pa 


the scouring process — may also be 
used for any of the hot bleaching’ 
processes. Tr 


athieson 


EX 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


1 THE PRESIDENT DECIDED TO CAST HIS LOT WITH LABOR, veto the 
#Case Bill, and trust to luck that his action would not alienate the 
Smillions of unorganized, independent voters and cost him the election 
Sin 1946 and 1948. In the veto he swung from one extreme to the other, 
Sin a remarkable demonstration of inconsistency, grasping blindly at | 
gexpedients to retain a grip on labor for political purposes. Labor's 
Sshow of resentment to his sudden, short-lived determination before 
*Congress to deal effectively with strikes sent shivers down the Ad- 
@ministration's political spine. Wallace, Byrnes, Hannegan and Vinson 
*# joined to persuade him to veto the Case Bill to regain labor's favor. 
*For six days he wobbled and back-tracked, then succumbed. Salient 
Sparts of the veto paraphrase almost word for word the protest against | | ? 
bill filed by. ¢.1.0.'s Philip Murray. 
' Southern senators, led by the veteran George, counseled the 
#President to criticize the Case Bill in any way he liked, but not to 
Sfurther widen his rift with Congress by a veto. Serious repercus- 
}sions, they said, would follow. Hannegan, Wallace and Schwellenbach 
argued the labor vote is essential to success in the November elec- | 
Stion, and a veto would swing all of organized labor behind the party _ 
@candidates. Their counsel prevailed. 
| Wages directly lost by workers in strikes in 1946 are esti- 
mated at over $1 billion, with no calculation of loss to indirectly 
affected workers. The aggregate wage loss more than offsets all wage 
ooogmcreases, with professional, farm and white collar workers taking a 
~ heavy wage cut through rising prices. A total of 115,305,000 man- 
days of work have been lost in strikes. It sums up in the loss of 
113,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, 11,400,000 tons of steel, 
35,150,000,000 board feet of lumber, 2,900,000 new automobiles and 
gtrucks, 1,000,000 refrigerators, 95,000 electric ranges, and an esti- 
amated 98,000 new dwellings, with no estimate of the dollar value of 
any@the lost production. 
A straight 65-cent minimum wage is being reported to the House > 
marke OY its Labor Committee. The bill does not contain the Pace farm 
Sparity proposal, but if called for passage this provision will prob- 
sably be inserted on the floor. The committee refused to report the 


ions. 


ogi original 65 to 75-cent proposal. | 
sal John Snyder, capable and a talented financier, is expected to 


give a conservative and highly constructive administration to the 
gireasury. He's democratic and approachable, but business-like and a 
Sound economist. He'll resist deficit-spending and pump priming, 
mand seek a balanced budget and a reduction in the public debt. He 
was named in preference to Under Secretary Gardner because of C.1.0. 
pressure not to give top Cabinet rank to a Southerner. 
. The President is wishing hopefully for a sudden burst of 
mProduction and prosperity to wash out economic irritants before Novem- 
g6er, solving his labor problems and smoothing his path. (Over) 
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Thousands of tailored suits and other thousands of well made 
travel coats for women, worth millions of dollars, and made of the 
highest quality light tweeds, worsted and woolens, are on British 
piers awaiting shipment to the United States, according to trade 
advices. American ideas in style and fittings are being combined 
with British tailoring for sharpest British invasion of the American 
market in history. Goods shortages and strikes are opening the doors. 

The War Department will ship 165,000 bales of American cotton 
to its occupied zone to supply German textile mills with needed raw 
material for operation. Sixty per cent of the output will be turned 
over to the United States Commercial Co., for sale outside of Germany, 
and 40 per cent will be retained by German mills, as a processing fee, 
for disposal in Germany. 

There's an even chance that the Selective Sereiten Act will 
expire on July l. Only the Army wants it continued; the Navy and Air 
Forces say they do not need it. Opposition to extension is growing . 
in both the Senate and the House notwithstanding strong Administra- 
tion pressure for one more year. | 

Control of the House in the next Congress is veiled in un- 
certainty. Apathy among voters in primary elections is the most 
pronounced in many years, but shows a minute drift from the majority 
party. Strong adverse reations expected from strikes, lack of housing § 
; : and price controls is not evident in the voting. 

: Increase in freight rates averaging about ten per cent is a 

; probable outcome in the petition filed by the carriers with the I.C.C. 

, for a 25 per cent increase. Recent wage increases with decline in 
the war level of traffic is asserted to be cutting heavily into 
revenues and will prevent some roads from replacing worn out equip- 
ment. 


| Treasury expects wage and salary income of individuals to rise — 

moderately into early next year, with a corresponding increase in 
spending. The annual rate of money income now is $157 billion, with 
spending at about $120 billion. But the spending rate is expected to 
reach about $1635 billion a year when durable goods, including auto- 
mobiles, become available. 

Textile mill workers benefited in April from the largest per- 
centage increase in hourly earnings since 1939. Actual earnings, at 
an average of 85.8 cents per hour, were 86.5 per cent over 1959. 


own specifications or your own pat- 
tern—is our specialty. And because 
efour highly developed manufactur- _ 
facilities and experienced work- 
ers we also get economical produc- 
_ tion on every customized order. = 


W. 0. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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IDENTIFIED WITH 


for C&K Type S Shuttl 


Changing Looms 


ractically standard equipment 


Crompton & Knowles Type S Shut- 
tle Changing Looms have been synon- 
ymous with progress in rayon weaving 
and A.P.T. Quills have been standard 
equipment for all major installations 
and for most minor installations. 

This quill is made of laminated 
paper, impregnated for moisture re- 
sistance and hardened by baking, and 
is equipped with a long metal ferrule 
which permits the electric feeler 
motion to function properly under all 


]- PROGRESS PROGRESS 


YARN CARRIERS 


A 


conditions. It is the only quill which 
has proved successful in this respect 
for all types of yarn. 
Other advantages of A.P.T. Yarn 
Carriers include long life, light weight, 
free but controlled delivery, perfect 
balance, resistance to splitting, splin- 
tering, chipping and distortion, and 
low ultimate cost. 
Let A.P.T. Yarn Carriers help YOU 

to progress in the spinning, twisting or 
weaving of all types of fibres. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 *© WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Sales Representatives: Jesse Hodges, P. O. Box 784, Charlotte, N. C. 
James L. Coffield, Jr., 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Laboratory Certified for WATER-REPELLENCY 


Laboratory Certified tor DURABILITY 


There's an instantaneous, enthusiastic, trend-setting reception for 
NORANE, the new durable repellent by Warwick Chemical Com- 
pany, makers of IMPREGNOLE repellents. Tested and proven in 
millions of yards of fabrics processed for the armed forces to 
rigid government standards, a limited supply of NORANE is now 
available for civilian use. We respectfully solicit your inquiry. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. - ROCK HILL, $. ©. rete 
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